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WALTER H. PAGE 


\ The late American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, whose letters from London are now being 


published in the WorLD’s Work. These letters are full of striking prophecy as when in 1913, before the 

outbreak of the war, he wrote President Wilson: ‘We are in the international game—not in its Old World 

intrigues and burdens and sorrows and melancholy but in the inevitable way to leadership and to cheerful 
mastery in the future; and everybody knows it but us’ 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE ever-present hope of the world 

for better days is just now being 

nourished by the return of the rule 

of reason, supplanting the rule of 

force. The disarmament Confer- 
ence to meet in Washington will be a reasoned 
effort to lift the load of military taxes from the 
shoulders of mankind. To the extent to which 
it succeeds, it will rid the world of an economic 
vampire that has been draining the life blood 
of all industry. It lies in the power of the 
statesmen soon to gather in Washington, to 
do as much for the future welfare of the race 
as has ever been accomplished before by one 
conference of men. They can begin the 
process of relieving the world of fear and 
suspicion, and thereby averting prospective 
miseries. 

There is hope that the intention behind the 
League of Nations may be wrought into a new 
and permanent Association of the Powers, in 
which the United States will be willing to take 
its place and share fully in the maintenance 
of world order. As a step in this direction, 
the Conference at Washington hopes to write 
a Peace of Asia that will supplement the Peace 
of Europe written at Versailles. It hopes to 
settle an impending war before it happens, 
rather than do as was done at Versailles, 
namely, settle a war after it had wrought its 
ruin .and waste upon the world. The best 
warrant for these hopes is that Europe is eager 
to have this country accept its responsibilities 
in world affairs, and is willing that we should 
assume leadership in them. 

The state of our domestic concerns is steadily 
improving. This does not mean that business 


has recovered. But the disease that afflicts 
it has been diagnosed, and remedies are being 
applied. These remedies are the deflation of 
values and wages, a return to economy by 
management, and to hard work by labor. 

Chiefly by virtue of the Federal Reserve Act, 
our bankers have been able to utilize the full 
credit resources of the country, and so to dis- 
tribute them as to carry business through the 
dangers of deflation without the usual crashes 
of big corporate organizations that formerly 
always accompanied this process. 

Politically, the outlook is full of hope. The 
questions before Congress have practically all 
been questions of business; and the President, 
by assuming the leadership of Congress, has 
kept most of the new legislation rooted in 
sound economics. He has sidetracked an 
absurd tariff measure, the bill to dishonor our 
obligation to keep the Panama Canal open to 
all nations equally, and the unsound soldiers’ 
bonus measure. He has forced Congress to 
concentrate its attention upon tax revision, 
the most immediately important item of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. The Capitol has been 
refreshingly free from mere partisan clamor. 
The Democrats have largely refrained from 
criticism of the Administration, giving it a 
fair chance to meet the expectations of the 
country without clouding the issues. 

It would be unreasonable to expect at once 
either the dawn of millennial peace or a sudden 
return to great prosperity, but we should be 
thankful that the earnest thought and the good- 
will of the world are now at work upon measures 
of peace and constructive industry, that look 
to be headed toward success. 
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J. PARKE CHANNING 

Head of a committee of the American Engineering Council, appointed by Herbert Hoover when he was chair- 

man of the Council to investigate waste in industry. The report of this Committee affords a careful analysis 

of the conditions of unemployment, idle machinery, health, and other phases of economic waste. This is 
the beginning of a movement by the organized engineers to promote better industrial conditions 
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MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Congressman from Illinois, who has been made chairman of the House Appropriations Committee. His 
committee has been renamed the Budget Committee and enlarged to meet the increase in the importance of 
its functions under the Budget Act, which puts Federal expenditures on a new and more efficient basis 
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WILLIAM S. MURRAY 


Chief engineer of the Federal Superpower Survey which recently submitted to Congress an exhaustive report 
upon the project for the reconstruction and unification of the power systems of the Northeast Atlantic 
Seaboard 
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CHARL O. WILLIAMS 


As a county school superintendent in Tennessee, Miss Williams displayed such ability and achieved such 
results as to attract nation-wide attention. She has been recently elected president of the National Edu- 
cation Association for 1922 
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VISCOUNT BRYCE 
Veteran British diplomat and author who recently delivered a series of notable lectures at Williams College 
on the general topic, ‘‘International relations of the Old World States in their historical, political, commer- 
cial, legal, and ethical aspects, including a discussion of the causes of wars and the means of averting them” 





Military Disarmament 


N THE Treaty of Versailles, the paragraph 
which immediately precedes the clauses 
prescribing the disarmament of Germany is 


| 


this: 


In order to render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of the armaments of all nations, 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the mili- 
tary, naval, and air clauses that follow. 


Having forcedGermany to disarm, the logical 
thing for the conquerors to do is to voluntarily 
assume the virtue which they forced on the 
conquered. The great German menace being 
gone, why does the world not disarm? Whether 
the world will disarm—not altogether but 
reasonably—depends upon the degree of inter- 
national confidence. The effort to disarm will 
be a test of that confidence. 

Before the war, the German-Austrian com- 
bination did not border a single state that had 
confidence in them, with the exception perhaps 
of Bulgaria. Russia, Rumania, Serbia, Italy, 
France, Belgium—all these put their main 
military preparations against their German- 
Austrian borders. No nation that lived next 
to the Germans trusted them. 

The French, like the Germans, had a great 
army, highly organized and based on universal 
service. It is significant, however, that the 
Belgian forts were mainly on the German 
and not on the French border, that the 
Italians were not fearful enough of the 
French to strongly fortify their French borders, 
and that Spain had not thought it worth 
while to make an alliance with Germany, nor 
fortify its northern border to protect itself 
against France. 

In other words, all of her neighbors had 
boundaries of confidence with France except 
Germany, which had no such boundaries with 
any one. 

The most notable boundary of confidence in 
the world is probably the United States- 
Canada line. It was unfortified when Great 
Britain and Canada were stronger than the 
United States and remains so when the balance 
of power has changed. A similar boundary of 
confidence exists between Sweden and Norway. 

There is, then, scattered around the world a 
good deal of confidence. There is also, unfortu- 
nately, a good deal of distrust and fear. As 


long as the fear and distrust last, armaments 
will last with them. 





? 
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In the words of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, the 
military member of our peace commission: 

“It is fear, whether unreasoning 
or not, that must be taken into account in any 
attempt to come to an agreement about these 
armaments. Fear results in armaments, and 
armaments are simply a concrete expression of 
national policies. It is because they are so © 
completely interwoven with the growth of 
these national policies that the question of 
their limitation is the most complicated one 
that confronts the world. It is not true that 
armaments on their present scale have been 
maintained solely for defense against wanton 
and unprovoked attack. They are maintained 
because national leaders know that their poli- 
cies may invite or even provoke attack, or be- 
cause they know that these policies may force 
them to attack themselves.” 

The relation between the armament and 
policies of the United States are a good ex- 
ample of the truth of General Bliss’s formula. 

We had a very little army because we had 
confidence that both borders were safe, and we 
did not suspect that any nation would attack 
our mainland from overseas. Even though 
our overseas possessions somewhat complicate 
our military situation, world disarmament, from 
a military point of view, does not hinge upon us. 

The most difficult armies to reduce are in 
Europe. 

The Bolsheviki, according to their own states 
ments, have had froma million to a million anda 
half soldiers. The Red Army, however, is an 
ill-equipped, poorly organized force. It is not 
an army of conquest but an army of chaos. 
As long as it is directed by its present rulers, 
every nation that borders Russia must main- 
tain an armed force for self-protection. Aside 
from the Red forces, there are only three con- 
siderable military establishments in Europe. 
Great Britain has an army of 425,000 on a paid 
voluntary basis. France has 735,000 soldiers, 
raised by universal service. Italy has a lesser 
force raised in a similar manner. France has the 
organization for expanding this 735,000 to 
several times that number immediately. As 
a police force for Ireland, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, and the various other possessions, 
the British Army of 425,000 men is not too 
much in these unsettled times. As the chief 
means of making the Germans fulfil the Treaty 
of Versailles and as the final reserve force of 
law and order in Europe, the French do not feel 
that their army is much too large. 
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The era of confidence that must accompany 
disarmament has not come to Europe. The 
French still fear the Germans even in defeat; 
no one trusts Red Russia; and jealousy, suspi- 
cion, and fear are almost universal amongst the 
smaller states. 

General Bliss is of the opinion that the first 
step toward military disarmament is an agree- 
ment amongst the leading military nations to 
abandon the system of “universal service” 
and its result, the “nation in arms.” There 
is a great mass of opinion in support of this 
position. Universal service and German mili- 
tarism are held to be one and the same 
thing. This is, however, hardly a fair de- 
duction. Everyone, those opposed to uni- 
versal service and those who believe in it, agrees 
that it is the most effective way to raise an 
army. The opponents of universal service 
advocate a paid army because it is more costly 
and less capable of expansion to meet an 
emergency. For everyone to agree to tie one 
hand behind his back and enter the fight one- 
handed is not a constructive way to end fight- 
ing. The problem is deeper than that. Dis- 
armament rests on confidence. There will 
not be much difficulty in finding a method of 
disarming when the policies of the different 
nations justify their neighbors in trusting them. 
Such confidence is not altogether lacking. It 
’ exists in many places now. As Europe settles 
down it can be further encouraged. If the 
_people continue to insist that their govern- 
ments cut down expenditure, they will force 
out of existence many of the policies which 
demand armies. On the other hand, the 
pressure of public opinion for the settlement of 
disputes under the League of Nations, or some 
other form of arbitration, should, in time, lessen 
the public’s belief in the necessity of armies 
to protect national interests. The limitation 
of armies in Europe is not at all a 
simple matter nor can it be suddenly achieved 
by any theory or piece of machinery. On the 
other hand, once Russia is settled, there will be 
no great nation in Europe, as Germany was, 
equipped and determined upon conquest. 
France is the leading military nation in the 
world. Yet, except for the Germans, France’s 
neighbors do not fear aggression from her. She 
is the logical nation, therefore, to take the lead 
in military limitation. The situation presents a 
great opportunity for France to initiate a move- 
ment foraconferenceon land disarmamentas the 
United States has done on disarmament at sea. 
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The U. S. and Naval Disarmament 


tentially if not actually the strongest 

naval power in the world, it is fitting that 
the United States should initiate the movement 
for naval disarmament. In this field the world 
is fortunate, for there are but three large navies. 
If a basis of confidence can be established be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan, the limitation of naval armaments can 
be effected. 

Between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain that confidence exists already. Any 
student of the history of the American Navy 
for the last thirty years will see the unmistak- 
able evidence that its growth was designed to 
meet two contingencies. 

1. The danger that Germany might threa- 
ten the Monroe Doctrine and our control of the 
Caribbean and the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. 

2. The danger that some conflict of policy 
with Japan would lead that country to attack 
our Pacific possessions. 

Our navy was not built with any reference 
to the British navy for we had confidence that 
it held no menace for us. 

Such was the situation up to 1916. That 
year the United States adopted a great pro- 
gramme designed to make us the greatest 
naval power in the world. The policy that 
dictated this sudden departure was not the 
German danger nor the relations with Japan. 
The policy which created the programme of 
1916 was the second of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen 
points, namely: 

“Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants.” 

Mr. Wilson wished to get rid of practically 
all national navies. He evidently felt that the 
only way to force the British to this point of 
view was to demonstrate the uselessness of 
their navy by showing that we could build a 
bigger one. 

Happily, the British confidence in American 
intentions was not disturbed by this. If it had 
been, the logical move for Great Britain would 
have been to make a combination with several 
other nations so that the combined fleets would 
be larger than ours, just as when the German 
army got too big for France to meet, she made 


S the United States is now po- 
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. arrangements to get help 
elsewhere. 

The continuation of the 
1916 programme by the 
present Administration is a 
trading point in the present 
Conference. And the fact 
that the Government con- 
tinued to ask the people | 
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for large sums for the Navy 
was one of the reasons why 
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of limiting naval expense. 
In this indirect way, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s somewhat |2: 
paradoxical move of advo- 
cating our building the 
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largest navy in the world |” 
in order to limit naval 
building has borne fruit. 
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had not built with relation 
to Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish two-power standard like- 
wise excepted the United 
States. Since the war, the 
British policy has twice 
been stated in the House 
of Commons. On March 17, 1920, Walter Long, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty said: 


I believe it is a fact that the naval policies of all 
past Governments, whichever party they repre- 
sented, have at least included this common principle, 
that our navy should not be inferior in strength to 
the navy of any other power, and to this principle 
the present Government firmly adheres. We are 
very fortunate in the fact that the only navy ap- 
proximating in strength to our own is that of the 
United States of America, with whom we are as- 
sociated in such a way that the idea of competition 
in armaments between us is one that is, to put it 
mildly, repugnant to us all; and we here—and | 
speak now not merely for the Board of Admiralty, 
but for the Government—hope and believe that if 
there is to be any emulation between the United 
States of America and ourselves, it is likely to be in 
the direction of reducing that ample margin of naval 
strength which we each alike possess over all other 
nations. That is the foundation of the naval 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. 


Lord Lee of Fareham, the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, wrote on March 12, 1921: 
Estimates can only be based upon policy, and the 





OUR POTENTIAL CONTROL OF THE PACIFIC 


If armed force, rather than reason, is to rule the destiny of the Pacific, our 
possession of the eight supremely important naval bases indicated on this map 
by stars, gives us potential domination of that ocean. 
ington Conference is that it may enable all nations interested in these regions to 
solve the problem in terms of thought and humanity, instead of terms of force 


The hope of the Wash- 


naval policy of the Government, as announced by 
my predecessor, in the House of Commons, on 
March 17, 1920, is to maintain a “‘one-power stand- 
dard”—1i. ¢., that our navy should not be inferior 
in strength to that of any other power. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that, in 
making this long-delayed beginning with the replace- 
ment of obsolete ships, the Government neither 
commits itself to, nor contemplates, any building 
“programmes” in answer to those of any other power. 
Indeed, it trusts that it may be possible, as a result 
of frank and friendly discussion with the principal 
naval powers, to avoid anything approaching to 
competitive building, either now or in the future. 
But meanwhile it would be a dereliction of duty on 
the part of the Admiralty to allow the efficiency, . 
training, or moral of the Royal Navy to deteriorate 
through neglect to provide it with matériel which is 
equal to the best and in which it can feel confidence. 


Nevertheless, despite these statements and 
the fundamental confidence between the two 
countries, the 1916 programme is the basis 
of a building competition in the world now. No 
matter what you call it, if we set the pace and the 
British maintain a one-power standard, it is 
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competitive building. The British could main- 
tain a one-power standard with fewer ships if 
our programme were smaller. As neither na- 
tion really fears the intentions of the other, 
the two can reduce on a parity just as well as 
increase on a parity as far as their relations 
with each other are concerned. Confidence 
is the basis of this, and the confidence between 
the United States and Great Britain is of long 
duration and has deep roots. It survives both 
Fenian attacks from the United States on 
Canada, and Venezuelan incidents. The realiza- 
tion of its silent power is what adds the shrill- 
ness of exasperation to the opposition which 
the German and Irish minorities bring against 
the reputation of Great Britain here, a shrill- 
ness that is proof of the strength of the confi- 
dence it attacks. Moreover, American and 
British policies have nothing sufficiently con- 
tradictory of each other to create fear or suspi- 
cion of each other. 


Japan and Disarmament 


NFORTUNATELY our relations with 
| | the Japanese are not as good as our 
relations with Great Britain. Probably 
there is not any more anti-]apanese talk in this 
country than anti-British, and there are prob- 
ably fewer resolutions passed condemning 
Japan than condemning Great Britain. But 
the distrust of Japan is for American reasons 
- and, therefore, important, while the agitation 
against Great Britain is chiefly for Irish or 
German reasons and, therefore, less important. 
The Japanese realize that the Americans and 
British will understand each other’s policies, but 
they are not so sure that the two Anglo-Saxon 
countries will understand Japan, or sympathize 
with its needs and aims. They are a little 
fearful that they are being invited to a packed 
meeting in which they will always be in the 
minority. 

The great problem before the Conference is to 
reconcile Anglo-Saxon and Japanese policies. 
-To do this, it will not be sufficient to show 
Japan that if she does not agree with the other 
two, she will be an isolated naval power. Thé 
other two will have to help the Japanese dele- 
gates find a solution for Japan difficulties that 
can be made acceptable to the Japanese people 
and not inconsistent with the policies of the 
othertwo. The real problem of the Conference 
is to help the Japanese solve their problems 
and show Japan how she can remove the suspi- 
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cions which she has of others and others have - 
of her. 

These suspicions and fears can not be com- 
pletely or quickly removed. But unless there 
is instilled more confidence and less suspicion 
in both sides than exists at present, any arma- 
ment agreement will rest upon a very insecure 
footing. 

The fundamental problems which the Jap- 
anese face are four: the race problem, the 
territorial problem, the emigration problem, and 
the raw material problem. 

The race problem is the most baffling of the 
four. The friction arises not because there is 
a difference between the Japanese and, let us 
say, the Americans; but because of implied in- 
equalities in the difference. The facts are 
that the two races are sufficiently different so 
that they can not exist in large numbers side by 
side in harmony. That is true in California. 
It is equally true for Japan itself. If half 
a million Americans offered to settle in 
southern Japan, the Japanese Government 
would very quickly finda reason why they should 
not do so. Japan would no more give up a 
large section of her country to a non-assimilable 
people than will we. It is not the facts of 
race differences, but the feelings behind them 
that cause the trouble. Whether the Japanese 
excluded him or not, the American would still 
feel that he was superior to the Japanese and 
consequently, his feelings would not be hurt, 
and it would not worry him that the Japanese 
took the opposite point of view. The Japanese, 
on the other hand, for some reason feel badly 
because the Americans feel superior. The 
English and French have looked down upon 
each other for hundreds of years. Both looked 
down upon the United States for a time. The 
real cure for this sensitiveness is not irritation 
at the other nation but confidence in one’s 
own nation. With that, the other man’s feeling 
of superiority, be it because of race, size, cul- 
ture, kultur, or any other reason, will not 
bother. The cure for the Japanese sensitive- 
ness about race discrimination is within the 
Japanese themselves. 

Closely connected with the race problem is 
the emigration problem. 

Unquestionably the real ambition of the 
dominant military party in Japan is to create 
a Japanese Empire, in which there will be some 
profitable country for the Japanese to settle in 
large numbers; and other lands, populated by 
inferior races, for the Japanese to govern and 





























exploit. There is precedent in history for such 
ambitions. 

But on the other hand, the world is much 
changed since those precedents were made. 
These changed conditions were irksome to 
German ambition and the Germans tried to 
ignore them with poor results. When the 
Anglo-Saxons, the French, and the Spaniards 
spread over the temperate zones of the world, 
they took land that was inhabited by barbar- 
ians whose mode of life supported a very sparse 
population. There is no large body of land 
in that condition now. In the days of those 
conquests, the exploitation of backward peoples 
was recognized as proper. To-day, world 
opinion more and more insists upon the govern- 
ment of backward peoples for their benefit and 
not the profit of the governing nation. The 
world no longer agrees that a dependency is 
synonymous with an exclusive right of exploita- 
tion. 

The point of view of the Western nations 
toward Japan is briefly this: Japan can not get 
profitable colonies to put under the Japanese 
flag because there are none left; Japan has 
not proved its ability to govern depend- 
encies in accordance with the modern spirit 
and, consequently, ought not to be given 
responsibility over many dependencies; but 
with equal opportunity to buy and sell in the 
East, dominated by the “open door,” Japan 
can find an adequate outlet for her energies 
and work for her growing population. 

The Japanese can answer by pointing to 
many discrepancies between the principles 
and practices of the Western nations. These 
give rise to the suspicion and fear in her mind 
that the Western nations apply the new princi- 
ples of morality to Japan much more strin- 
gently thaniothemselves;and that ifthe Japan- 
ese army and navy did not exist, Japanese 
opportunity would be far less than it is. The 
Japanese, particularly the dominant political 
party, lack the confidence in us that leads to 
disarmament. They fear that if they attend the 
Conference they will be committed to the loss 
of their best bargaining card, and if they do 
not attend they will be put in the unfortunate 
position of opposing alone a movement which 
all the world wants. 

There is, however, in Japan, a large liberal 
opinion which is willing to accept the new doc- 
trines, and to forego, to a large degree any way, 
Japanese ambitions for territorial expansion. 
This party hopes to care for Japan’s increasing 
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population by making Japan an industrial na- 
tion. For this, raw materials and markets are 
necessary. Logically, China should supply both. 
But China is in chaos. Japan’s attempts to 
secure a regular supply of raw materials from 
China have met with opposition both from the 
Chinese and from the Western nations. Her. 
attempts at securing Chinese markets have 
met similar opposition. This, of course, may 
have been due to the manner in which the 
attempts were made, or there may have been 
some trade rivalry in the opposition, or both. 
But unless the Japanese Liberals can find some 
method of convincing the majority of their 
countrymen that there is a future for Japan 
in industrial development, those believing in 
territorial expansion will continue in control. 

The fundamental task of the Conference is 
to show Japan a way to meet her difficulties 
and to convince her that the Western powers 
will play as fair with her unarmed as armed. 

It is incumbent upon the Japanese, also, to 
remove as much of the suspicion which the 
world holds of her intentions as possible. To 
continue a policy of naval armament against 
the opinion of the world is a desperate venture 
in national policy. It might prevent others 
from disarming, but it would so encourage 
suspicion against Japan as to hamper every 
activity of hers far more than is the case to-day. 
Whatever problems disarmament presents to 
the Japanese are of minor importance com- 
pared to those which a refusal to limit naval 
armaments must, in the nature of things, force 
upon her people. 

The Japanese, of course, publicly state that 
their navy is not designed with reference to the 
United States. On January 22nd, of this year, 
Takashi Hara, Premier of Japan, is quoted in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger as saying: 


Although Japan, to-day, is recruiting larger navy 
plans, she is not ambitious to attack any other na- 
tion. The press stories asserting that Japan is 
building a navy against a hypothetical foe, and that 
that foe is America, are fantastic nonsense. Even 
with the present programme completed, Japan’s na- 
val strength still will be far less than required for an 
attack on America. The Pacific Ocean is wide; 
America is rich, distant, and powerful, and should 
Japan hope to attack the United States she must 
build a navy far greater than America’s. Even 


those who ascribe the most aggressive motives to 
Japan on account of her naval construction, must 
know that the present Government simply is ex 
ecuting an old programme. The purpose of our build= 
ing is obvious and simple. 


It is for the defense of 
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our commerce and coasts, and nothing more. Our 
naval experts believe that the present navy is insuffi- 
cient for this purpose, and hence we must continue 
building. 


But, if the Japanese navy is for defense of 
coast and commerce, it is defense against whom? 
The Japanese must either fear us, or some one 
else with a navy; or else they have policies of 
their own that require new naval strength; 
perhaps both. One thing is certain, they look 
with apprehension upon our 1916 programme. 


The Cost of War 


N HIS article, printed elsewhere in this 
| magazine, Mr. David F. Houston shows in 
a striking manner the cumulative cost of 
wars in the United States. The War of 1812 
cost more than all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment from the beginning of the nation until it 
occurred. The same was true of the Civil War, 
and the same of our participation in the World 
War. 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss is an authority for the 
statement that the loss of life in the wars of 
modern times seems to take on this cumulative 
character also. 

In all the wars (presumably in Europe and 
America) waged between 1790 and 1913, the 
total death ioss was 4,449,300.... In the 
recent World War, lasting from August of 1914 
- to November of 1918, the total death loss in 
battle was 9,998,771. The number of wounded 
Was 20,297,551 ;prisoners and missing 5,983,600. 
If we accept the usual estimate of the dead in 
the list of prisoners and missing, we have a 
total death list of 12,991,000.” 

The World Peace Foundation has printed 
an estimate of the effect of the war on popula- 
tion, made by the Danish Research Society 
on the Social Results of the War. This in- 
cludes decline in the birth rate, and in- 
crease in the death rate, due both to losses in 
battle and deaths, and malnutrition, shock,etc. 
among the non-combatants. 

This estimate places the population of Russia 
and Poland at 35 million people less than it 
would have been had peace prevailed. It 
places the loss in France at 3,340,000, in Ger- 
many at 6,300,000, and in what used to be 
Austria-Hungary at 5,800,000. 

The World Peace Foundation estimates the 
financial handicap assumed by the world on 
account of the war at 350 billions of dollars. 
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This is about eight times our direct war 
expenditure. 

If we look at the immediate past, we might 
be comforted by the belief that this war is no 
more of a strain upon the present capabilities 
of mankind than were previous wars upon the 
people who fought them. The cost of the 
Civil War was as unprecedented in 1865 as 
the cost of the World’s War was in 1918. We 
might from this acquire substantiation for the 
cheerful view that the world will recover with 
reasonable speed from these dreadful losses. 

On the other hand, there are also instances in 
history where civilization perished by the too 
frequent use of its own sword. 


Our Isolation Over 


HE Senate passed the Borah resolution, 
requesting the President to call a con- 


ference upon naval disarmament and to 
limit participation in it to three countries, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The 
President went farther than this and included 
France and Italy in his invitation, and likewise 
broadened the scope of the Conference to in- 
clude those subjects of policy upon which the 
nations base their armaments. Without a 
discussion of these policies, a disarmament 
conference must be futile. 

To the bitter-ender apostle of isolation, such 
a conference contains the germs of the dangers 
which they felt to be inherent in the League of 
Nations. To agree to anything with any 
other power limits a nation’s freedom of action. 
The whole question before the American peo- 
ple is whether, for the sake of the vast benefits 
of disarmament and peace, they can give up 
some of their freedom of action and develop 
trust in other nations. 

For those who wish to keep out of all associa- 
tion with other nations, the time to protest is 
now. It is conceivable that this Conference of 
President Harding’s might even lead us into the 
League of Nations. The four Allies who are 
going to discuss disarmament with us are al- 
ready in the League of Nations, and there they 
discuss disarmament with practically every 
other nation. They can hardly practise two 
different methods of disarmament simultane- 
ously. It will be necessary for them to bring 
into harmony their commitments to us and 
their commitments to the League. If that 
were done, it is possible that we might join 
the League or the League might join us. The 














United States rejected the original Covenant, 
but it is going to adopt the principles of inter- 
national agreement for common ends. _Isola- 
tion is over. 

The United States now shows itself willing 
to make international agreements upon so vital 
a question as armaments. The United States 
for many years has shown itself interested in 
arbitration and the machinery therefor. One 
of the most striking things in the American 
Constitution is the provision that no treaty 
can be made without the advice and consent 
of the Senate, which ensures its being made 
public. 

The League of Nations stands for disarma- 
ment. It has a court of arbitration and has 
successfully arbitrated several disputes. It 
likewise stands for the publication of all treaties. 
Within a year after its inception, it has received 
from its members and published the texts of a 
hundred treaties. : 

The Supreme Council of the Allies, or even 
the Premiers of Britain and France alone, 
settles many questions in Europe of great con- 
cerntous. At times, and on certain occasions, 
representatives of the United States join the 
agents of the Allies in discussing or deciding 
questions. 

In other words, the principal nations, our- 
selves included, now coéperate with one an- 
other, sometimes in large groups, sometimes 
in small groups, and through several different 
organizations; all, however, deriving their 
authority from the same Foreign Offices or 
State Departments. 

If the League maintains its rigid Covenant 
it will probably not become the active ma- 
chinery of international action. If it does 
modify itself, it may so become. But out of the 
situation some machinery will evolve which, 
it is hoped, will grow as it functions. 


The President and Congressional 
Leadership 


HE present Congress continues to add 

proof to the already well demonstrated 

fact that under the present system we 

can not expect either initiative or leadership 

from the Congress of the United States. If 

the public business is to be got through, the 

President must supply both the motive power 
and the guidance. 

President Harding was loath to accept this 

view. He was very anxious, as chief executive, 
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to codperate with the leaders of Congress. But 
like his predecessors he has found that the 
leaders do not lead, and that unless he assumes 
leadership there will be none that is effective. 

In 1913, when Mr. Wilson became President, 
he was convinced that the President must lead. 
He called a special session of Congress and. 
laid before it three tasks—the passage of a 
Federal Reserve law, the revision of the 
tariff law, and the passage of an anti-trust law. 
The special session began on March 4th. Con- 
gress completed its three major tasks as follows: 

The Federal Reserve Act became law 
December 23, 1913; 

The Underwood Tariff became law 
October 3, 1913; 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act, was ap- 
proved October 15, 1914. 

It is universally agreed that the Federal 
Reserve Act was one of the most constructive 
and beneficial pieces of legislation passed since 
the Civil War. 

The Underwood Tariff was the first tariff 
since the Civil War which was not dictated 
by special interests—the first honest tariff in 
fifty years or more. 

The Clayton Law, including the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has proved to 
be only a fair piece of legislation. 

Yet as a record of effective governmental 
operation, the first months of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration have few equals. It was the 
direct result of Presidential leadership. Mr. 
Harding likewise called a special session and 
gave it three major tasks, the revision of the 
tax laws, the passage of a temporary emer- 
gency tariff, and the passage of a regular tariff. 

The Emergency Tariff became law on May 
28, 1921. 

By August 4th, after five months of the ses- 
sions, the regular tariff had been reported to 
the House in such shape that the President 
had to protest one item and the public protested 
most of the rest of it. The tax revision had 
likewise just come from the committee to the 
House. In order to gain time to reorganize 
the programme, the President had to suggest 
a recess. 

In the meanwhile Congress had passed the 
budget act and the immigration law, both good 
pieces of legislation, and a futile peace resolu- 
tion. The President had had to intervene to 


prevent a disastrous bonus bill from becoming 
law. 
~The Congressional leadership wandered from 
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one thing to another, some good, some bad, 
some merely futile. It lacked any cohesive, 
constructive programme. The non-essentials 
were as likely to precede the essentials as not. 
By this failure of Congress Mr. Harding has had 
to assume the leadership to which his original 
philosophy objected. To the public this 
assumption of responsibility is a comforting 
and cheerful thing. The President has a pro- 
gramme. One part is related to another. It is 
made with a realization of the relative impor- 
tance of measures and with an appreciation of 
the value of time. Now that he has accepted 
the responsibility of getting his programme 
through, the public may hope for effective 
activity by its servant, the Government. 

For four months Mr. Harding waited with 
patience and to a large extent without inter- 
fering with Congress. By the first of July, 
however, he seems to have felt the inade- 
quacy of Congressional progress. The record 
of his activity for the next thirty days—the 
month of July—is significant. 

On July 7th the President went to the Cap- 
itol to urge the Senate to defer action on the 
bonus bill. On July 12th he appeared before 
the Senate and read his message urging the 
delay of this measure. 

On July 11th the President wrote to Chair- 
man Fordney of the House Ways and Means 
Committee asking that the duty on oil be 
omitted from the tariff bill. 

On July 26th the President appeared be- 
fore Congress again and urged legislation to 
allow the War Finance Corporation to finance 
the railroad claims against the Government. 

Three times in a month the President pub- 
licly urged action on Congress. Practically 
every day during that month he talked to 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Except in so far as the Emergency Tariff 
affected business—and the effect has probably 
been as much bad as good—Congress in five 
months accomplished nothing of importance 
to improve conditions. The prime essentials 
(the revision of the tax laws and the authoriza- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 
the foreign debt) were not attended to, al- 
though these problems were constantly dis- 
cussed for months even before the nomination. 

Congress has, then, again demonstrated that 
no matter what the pressing necessity, it can 
not of itself and out of itself supply adequate 
leadership to produce effective work. 

On the other hand Mr. Harding, who didn’t 
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believe that this defect was chronic and who 
inferred he would not assume responsibility 
where Congressional leadership failed, has 
given good evidence that he not only will but 
can do so. 

The President’s legislative programme is 
plain. He asks Congress to speed up its tax 
revision, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to fund the Allied debts, and to em- 
power the War Finance Corporation to finance 
the Government’s debts to the railroads, in 
order that they may buy equipment and start 
a revival in business. The importance of 
the passage of the tariff in his mind seems to 
be waning, especially since the tariff he is 
offered by Mr. Fordney has received so un- 
favorable a reception. 

While trying to reorganize the legislative 
programme, Mr. Harding’s administrative 
programme is making headway. ‘The country 
elected Mr. Harding to produce economy and 
peace. The installation of the budget system, 
the funding of the Allied debt, and the reduc- 
tion of armaments are the three practical 
methods of curtailing expenses—on all of these 
the President is at work. 

The establishment of a peace other than an 
armed truce depends upon some form of in- 
ternational codperation. Mr. Harding is co- 
operating with the Allies in Europe, and he has 
called the disarmament conference to establish 
some basis of international confidence on which 
disarmament may be begun. 

One of the most interesting and significant 
happenings in the United States since the war 
was President Harding’s letter to Mr. Fordney 
about the oil duty which Mr. Fordney recom- 
mended in his tariff act. 

The President wrote: 


I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that 
your Committee will take note of the foreign policy 
to which we are already committed, under which the 
Government is doing every consistent thing to 
encourage the participation of American citizens 
in the development of resources in many foreign 
lands. 

The course has been inspired by the growing con- 
cerns of our country over the supply of crude oil to 
which we may turn for our future needs, not alone 
for our domestic commerce, but in meeting the needs 
of our Navy and our merchant marine. 

To levy a protective tariff on crude petroleum now 
would be at variance with all that has been done to 
safeguard our future interest. I can readily recog- 
nize the claim of some of the oil producers for a 
protective tariff on their product, but such a course 














of temporary relief would be so thoroughly out of 
harmony with the larger policy which I have in 
mind that I should be more than disappointed if 
Congress decides to levy a tariff on import oil. 

The oil industry is so important to our country 
and our future is so utterly dependent upon an 
abundance of petroleum that | think it is vastly 
more important that we develop an abundance 
of resources rather than temporary profit to a few 
producers who feel the pinch of Mexican competi- 
tion. 


That letter is a heresy to the theory of protec- 
tion. It says in so many words that the wel- 
fare of the American consumer is more im- 
portant than the profits of a few American 
producers. If that is true of oil, may it not 
also be true of lumber? We need to build 
houses almost as much as to run automobiles 
or crude oil engines. We have lumber in this 
country just as we have oil, but we need lum- 
ber and pulp from elsewhere just as we do oil. 
If a paragraph of the President’s letter were 
paraphrased as follows, would it not still be true: 

“The building and paper industry are so 
important to our country and our future is so 
dependent upon an abundance of wood that 
I think it vastly more important that we 
develop an abundance of resources rather than 
temporary profit to a few producers who feel 
the pinch of Canadian competition.” 

If this reasoning can be applied to oil and to 
lumber, it can be applied to most of the items 
on the protected list. The Republican Party 
has, heretofore, always acted as the attorney 
for the producer. Mr. Harding’s letter is an 
appeal for the interests of the consumer. 

It is also an appeal for fair dealing with other 
nations. He asks Mr. Fordney to take note of 
the foreign policy by which the United States 
has tried to gain for American capital and 
American trade equal opportunities with the 
capital and trade of other nations all over the 
world in the oil business. He implies that such 
a policy will be difficult if foreign oil business 
is penalized in this country. In other words, 
if we want opportunity elsewhere we must 
grant opportunity to others here. To the 
zealous protectionist, this, too, is heresy. To 
swap the privileges of the American market 
for any other markets of the world is, to them, 
like selling one’s birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. But here is a Republican President 


urging this very thing. 
The President confines himself to the subject 
of oil. 


But suppose the Dutch were to say to 
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us: “You are interested in oil. We are inter- 
ested in tea. Your duties on tea are a detri- 
ment to us. If your tea duties were lower we 
might arrange the oil business to suit you.” 
This particular thing is not likely to happen, 
but something similar might happen any time. 
If we want trade and opportunity abroad we 
can not get it by penalizing everyone else’s 
trade here. And we do want trade and op- 
portunity abroad. We want it badly. We 
want it badly enough for the leader of the 
protectionist party to be ready to bargain 
parts of the protective tariff for it. That isa 
very significant sign of our changed condition 
since the war. And the fact that the President 
has the courage to face the facts, even when 
inconsistent with party theory, is a most en- 
couraging sign. 


Government Financing of Private Business 


R. JOHN R. DUNLAP, the editor of 
Industrial Management, is making a 
vigorous appeal to the steel manufac- 


turers to cut prices and thereby stimulate the 
activity of this “key” industry. In his words: 


The problem now confronting our steel manu- 
facturers is not new, and it is a perfectly simple one. 
Throughout the whole history of the iron and steel 
industry, extending back for over a century of time, 
we have authentic records of the fact that following 
each and every period of panic and industrial depres- 
sion there has been a radical cut in all market prices 
of iron and steel. That must happen now, and no 
power on earth can prevent it, because the buyers 
of steel are fully informed and they positively know 
that the prices of steel must come down in keeping 
with all other staple commodities—wheat, corn, 
sugar, cotton, copper, lead, zinc, tin, and rubber. 
And to show the dispgrity between present steel 
prices and those before the war, it is only necessary 
to cite quotations from the Iron Age, the leading 
market authority in the steel industry, namely: 


Latest 1913 

prices. prices. 
Se SPs 5 ok Sh ecescac scans $ 1.90 $ 1.40 
Structural shapes (100 Ibs.)....... 2.00 ‘1.45 
| ee ee ee 2.00 1.40 
| ene rere 35.00 25.00 
ee eer 33.00 26.00, 
es 4.00 27.00 
Blue annealed sheets (100 Ibs.)..... 2.65 1.65 ° 
Black sheets (100 Ibs.).........4. 3.50 2.25 
Galvanized sheets (100 Ibs.)....... 4.50 3.24 
Tih plate: (ent BOE) ow. 2 cc enece 5-75 3-55 
SL} errr err ree 2.00 1.45 


At the same time, President Harding is urging 
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Congress to give the War Finance Corpora- 
tion power to advance money on railroad securi- 
ties so that the railroads may have funds with 
which to buy equipment. The railroads are 
the biggest buyers in the country. They have 
need to buy. If they are furnished with the 
money, they can buy in volume enough to start 
the retreat of General Depression. If, however, 
they believe that steel prices are too high, this 
buying will not be generous but hesitant and 
meagre. 

With these conditions in the almost vital steel 
industry, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Fordney’s tariff bill holds out encouragement 
to the steel men to persist in high prices in the 
shape of protective duties. It even goes 
farther, it imposes such a duty on the ferro- 
manganese used in steel, most of which comes 
from abroad, that it seems to wish to force the 
price of steel up even if the manufacturers were 
willing to lower it. 

In asking Congress to empower the War 
Finance Corporation to provide cash to pay the 
claims the railroads have against the Govern- 
ment, the President practically says that it is 
to the public’s benefit for the Government to 
help the railroads finance themselves until they 
get on their feet. 

This is what the suggestion comes to. The 


method is a little complicated. The railroads 
owe the Government money. The Govern- 
ment also owes the railroads money. Ordi- 
narily in such circumstances the debts that 
offset each other would be canceled and the 


balance be paid by the larger debtor. In this 
case, however, the Government does not admit 
the railroads’ claims in full, so that it remains 
problematical how much the Government debt 
exceeds the railroad debt. Purely from the 
Treasury point of view, the solution is to pay 
nothing until this excess is determined. But 
the railroads want cash to buy equipment and 
the President is convinced that if they get 
this cash their buying will start an improve- 
ment in general business, as well as save the 
railroads from further disasters. He accord- 
ingly wished to give the railroads $500,000,000 
on account. As security for this sum, the 
Government has the railroad obligations for 
what they owe the Government. This being 
the case, the ordinary procedure would be. for 
Congress to appropriate the $500,000,000. But 
these are times of economy and the President 
did not wish to urge further appropriations. 
There was, however, an appropriation already 
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made which was not being used. The War 
Finance Corporation had been voted money 
by Congress with which to finance foreign trade. 
It had not been able to find enough proper 
foreign trade to use its money on. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, asked Congress to change its 
functions somewhat and allow it to finance the 
railroads as well as foreign trade. 

In recommending this procedure the Presi- 
dent says: 


With this end in view you are asked to extend the 
authority of the War Finance Corporation so that it 
may purchase these railway funding securities ac- 
cepted by the Director General of Railroads. No 
added expense, no added investment is required 
on the part of the Government, there is no added 
liability, no added tax burden. It is merely the 
grant of authority necessary to enable a most useful 
and efficient Government agency to use its available 
funds to purchase securities for which Congress 
already has authorized the issue, and to turn them 
into the channels of finance ready to float them. 

I can readily, believe that so simple a remedy will 
have your prompt sanction. The question of our 
obligation cannot be raised, the wisdom of affording 
early relief is not to be doubted, and the avoidance 
of added appropriation or liability will appeal to 
Congress and the public alike. 

In the case of the railroads there is a moral and a 
contractural obligation, and your favorable action 
is no less urgent and will no less appeal to public 
approval. Railway solvency and efficiency are 
essential to our healthful industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural life. Everything hinges on transporta- 
tion. 

After necessary and dramatic curtailments, 
after harrowing straits in meeting their financial 
difficulties, the railroads need only this financial aid 
which the fulfillment of our obligations will bestow 
to inaugurate their far-reaching revival. Its effects 
will be felt in varied industries and will banish to a 
large degree the depression which, though inevitable 
in war’s aftermath, we are all so anxious to see ended. 


This statement of the case is perhaps a little 
optimistic. It is true that Congress will not 
have to appropriate any more money. But 
the Treasury will have to get this $500,000,000 
to give the War Finance Corporation. The 
War Finance Corporation has not got that 
money. It has authority from Congress to 
get it from the Treasury. The Treasury has not 
that money above the expenditures it faces. 
It will have to borrow the money and increase 
the national debt which it is trying desperately 
to reduce. There is now a floating debt of 
about two billion dollars. This half billion will 
be added to that. 




















It is wise to help the railroads to this extent 
if it will put them on a sound basis and help 
start a business revival. On the other hand, 
the public must realize that this half billion 
does not appear from nowhere. The public 
must either provide it in taxes or lend it to the 
Government. 

And in helping the railroads in this manner, 
there is a danger which should not be over- 
looked. It is now three years since the war 
ended. The Government proposes to help 
finance a private or semi-private industry as a 
war measure. As a war measure it is justifi- 
able, but three years after the war is over it may 
be taken as a precedent for peace times, and 
that would lead to unfortunate results. The 
danger of this is increased by the recommenda- 
tion that the War Finance Corporation also 
help finance the farming industry. Will not the 
farmers retutn for similar relief with this 
precedent and a strong following in Congress 
when next there is a bad season or a period of 
low prices? Sound finance and sound govern- 
ment both urge upon us the necessity of with- 
drawing the Government from participation 
in private business as soon as possible, either 
as an operator of ships, or a financier for rail- 
roads and farmers. It is the road to State Social- 
ism, and State Socialism is the end of individual 
enterprise and initiative, which happily still 
abound in America. 


The Basis for Returned Prosperity 


IGNS are now visible of a gradual re- 
S covery from the depression through 

which business in this country, in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, has been going. 
Business concerns, which enjoy able and clear- 
sighted management, have about completed 
the readjustment to new conditions in their 
selling prices, and to a large extent in their 
production costs. And what is more en- 
couraging, some of them are reporting a grow- 
ing demand for their products. Not many 
are in the dominating position Ford enjoys, and 
cannot adopt as arbitrary methods as he did 
to recoup their finances. But his strategy in 
cutting prices to stimulate demand and of elimin- 
ating every unnecessary expense throughout 
his organization has been the plan of general- 
ship that has been found effective by many 
business leaders, large and small; and those 
who saw the value of such a plan months 
ago, are now in a strong position and ready 
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to take advantage of the opportunities that 
are ahead. 

As yet, buying on the part of jobbers and re- 
tailers is largely on a hand-to-mouth basis 
which makes it difficult for manufacturers to 
plan ahead, but with the revival of public 
buying which is under way, this will gradually 
change as confidence in the business situation 
grows. What is now needed as much as any- 
thing else is a realization on the part of everyone 
that we have passed the crisis of this depression 
and that the time for an optimistic outlook 
toward the future has arrived. Optimism 
alone wil] not bring prosperity, although it will 
have an important psychological effect; but 
optimism with work will bring much better busi- 
ness conditions. We might take a lesson from 
the present methods in Germany where work 
is going ahead rapidly and where the streets 
are posted with signs “ Work and Reconstruct.” 

The iron and steel industry at this writing is 
still depressed, following its prosperity during 
the war; but the railroads, on which it depends 
for half its business in peace times, are now 
doing better, and orders for supplies and 
equipment seem in prospect. President Hard- 
ing’s plan, to have the War Finance Corpora- 
tion advance the railroads a half billion dollars, 
is a step in this direction. 

This attitude of the Harding Administration 
toward business problems is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. The disarma- 
ment Conference, with its possibilities for light- 
ening the tax burden of the world, is one of the 
important “bullish” influences that normal 
business now has to contemplate. 

These are signs of better times ahead. Au- 
thorities are beginning to agree on this point. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
recently said: “Things are certainly on the 
mend, and such a complete stoppage of work 
as now prevails in certain leading industries 
cannot long continue. That the business of a 
country with a population of 105,000,000 will 
remain indefinitely quiescent is unthinkable. 
And quite as surely is it out of the question to 
assume such a thing as regards the world’s 
population of 1,500,000,000 people. The world’s 
trade has been halted, but of course civilization 
must goon. The march of business, the preoc- 
cupation of the modern man, will be resumed. 
It is only a question of time. And signs are 
not wanting that the way is being prepared for 
this great event. The tendency of money 
rates throughout the world is downward. 
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Prices and wages are also falling. The trend 
is toward a reduction of costs, an ultimate 
stabilization of values, and a return to normal 
production and consumption; to the end that 
pre-war civilization may be restored, and the 
three primary wants of mankind, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, once more put easily within 
their reach.” 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, in a bulletin on July 21st, said: “The 
United States is practically through the period 
of violent business disturbance which began 
in May, 1920. Wewill, from time to time, have 
visible evidences of the distressing conditions 
through which the country has been passing, 
but these occurrences should be regarded: not 
as indices to forward conditions but as relating 
to the past. The period of general 
liquidation of the raw material markets of the 
United States has passed. Wholesale 
prices of many classes of manufacturers have 
been fully deflated. Retail prices 
show wide irregularities, but high-cost stocks 
have been largely disposed of. Price stabiliza- 
tion is, therefore, not far ahead. , 
Reviewing the world situation as a whole, for 
the first time since the armistice, there is a 
sound basis for a hopeful view.”’ 

Mr. John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, writing 
in July, said: “There is no doubt about it. 
Business has been very sick, and when such is 
an acknowledged fact with respect to any 
patient, the best we can hope for is a slow 
process of recuperation. Therefore, tempered 
optimism should be the order of the day in the 
commercial and industrial world; because, if 
the ordinary criteria can be accepted, the 
worst is passing, and forthcoming months will 
bring improvements, which, though slow, will 
still be appreciable.” 

Herbert Hoover has expressed his views by 
saying, “We have already turned the corner 
of this depression.” 

In an analysis of his reasons for optimism, 
he gives the following review of our economic 
position, and a statement of the ways in 
which we can help the upward movement: 


Our whole standard of living greatly depends 
upon our imports and our exports are the great 
balance wheel for our production. Exports are vital 
to the stabilization of our industries, of price levels, 
of wages and of employment. While our exports do 
cover but a small per cent. of our total production, 
on the other hand, they comprise a large percent- 
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age of the production of certain industries. For 
instance, we generally export 20 per cent. of our 
wheat, 60 per cent. of our cotton, 75 per cent. of 
our copper, not to mention others. Unless we find 
a market for the surplus production of our great 
industries, we shall continue to keep some 25,000,000 
of our people in reduced buying power. We might 
even drive them into poverty—during the many 
years that would be required to shift the whole basis 
of our internal production. 

We are to-day the only great source of enlarged 
food production. Europe must and will draw from 
us a great proportion of food supplies that she for- 
merly drew from Russia. I see no basic reason why 
we should not continue to export approximately the 
same large volume of foodstuffs that we have shipped 
abroad during the last twelve months. 

Another great but uncertain shift in world forces 
will arise out of Germany. Germany is left without 
much gold, foreign property, or foreign business earn- 
ings of consequence; therefore, her payments must 
be made mostly by the sale of manufactured goods 
outside her borders. 

If we analyze the effect of these forces on the 
market for our manufactured goods, either in Europe 
or in our much larger market outside of Europe, we 
quickly find two directions in which we occupy a 
position of some security. The first is in those 
exports of lower production costs which are the 
result of great repetitive production, which has its 
firm root in our enormous consumption. The 
second is in that large number of special manufac- 
tures in which the inventive genius and skill of our 
people have been developed beyond any country 
in the world. 

As to our manufactures containing a large ele- 
ment of labor cost, in which we do not enjoy special 
advantages, we must look out and take measures of 
our own. Fundamentally, we must get our 
production costs down. That lies only along the 
road of increased efficiency in our whole industrial 
machine. It means a willingness of our working 
people to put forth every effort that is in them con- 
sistent with health, proper family life, and good 
citizenship. The surest road to a continued high 
wage and the surest safeguard against unemploy- 
ment are to remove every restriction on effort. 

But when all is done, the real cure for all depres- 
sion is courage and applied intelligence and the 
return to primary virtues of hard, conscientious toil 
and economy in living. On every side there is 
evidence that the vast majority of our whole nation 
is making an effort in those directions equaled 
only by that of 1918, and the day some months ago 
when we entered this effort we fundamentally turned 
the corner of this depression. While our recovery 
may be slower than some may expect, nothing can 
prevent the prosperity of a country where the people 
have enlightenment, wish to work, wish to produce, 
and wish to do right by their neighbors. 















AMERICAN INVESTORS AND FOREIGN 


BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine, the Wortv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


MERICAN investors will have more 
foreign bonds offered to them, many 
more. Only thus can a foreign 
trade balance in our favor be 

‘ financed. In the past, the people 
of Europe have been our best customers. Just 
now they do not have the money to pay us, 
but they need our goods more than they ever 
did. One economist says we must loan them 
money or see them starve. Furthermore, we 
need their trade to take up the surplus produc- 
tion in this country over and above what we 
need for our own use. It will be as true of these 
loans as were James J. Hill’s comments on the 
Anglo-French loan—the first long-term credit 
to be placed with American investors to enable 
England and France to continue buying here 
during the war: ‘‘Its greatest benefits are to come 
to the people of the United States. One who 
looks at the plain facts will see that the grant 
of this credit for the purpose stated is far less 
an accommodation to the countries that ask 
it, than an act of necessity for us.” We no 
longer must send war supplies to those who 
stand between us and the Hun, but we must 
send supplies to the undernourished people of 
the world, and it is as true to-day as it was in 
1915 that we must grant these credits or our 
plants will stand idle for want of orders, and the 
return of prosperity will be longer delayed. 
The banks cannot provide the credit for 
financing this trade, for it must be long- 
term credit. American investors alone can 
supply it. 

To-day, American investors are holding more 
than a billion and a half of foreign bonds that 
they have bought since the war started. Nine- 
teen different countries are represented in the 
list of our foreign security holdings. More 
than two and a half billion have been sold here 
since 1914, and about one billion have been ma- 
tured and paid off. The only defaults have 
been on Russian and Mexican Government 
bonds. The experience of American investors 


with foreign bonds has, therefore, on the whole, 
been a favorable one. 


Those who see the 





necessity for our taking more of them, but who 
fear they cannot be sold here in amounts ade- 
quate to meet the situation, reckon without that 
host of new investors created by the war. 
These new investors will not take many bonds 
individually, but collectively they will provide 
the requirements of our own government for 
refunding the maturing loans of our railroads, 
other utilities and industrial companies in need 
of vast sums of money, and also of foreign 
governments that look to us for help. It is the 
duty of our investment bankers to find the 
way to reach these many new springs of in- 
vestment savings, and lead them into the 
streams and rivers of capital that will finance 
the requirements of the world. Steps are now 
being taken to do this. 

Why should we look beyond our own borders 
for investment opportunities? We did not 
do so before the war, why should we now, when 
the war is over? At the risk of repetition, it 
is well to point out why Americans, for their 
own interest, must now finance other nations 
of the world. The reason is clear but is 
being lost sight of. Before the war, we were a 
debtor nation. We owed abroad something 
like five billion dollars. That was money the 
British, French, and other foreigners had in- 
vested in this country by the purchase of 
securities and in other ways. To pay the in- 
terest on that amount called for a trade balance 
in our favor, 7. ¢., an excess of exports over 
imports of three hundred million dollars a 
year. Thewarhas changed allthat. Wehave 
bought back a good part of our securities held 
abroad, American investors have taken a billion 
and a half of foreign bonds, and our govern- 
ment has loaned ten billions to the Allies. From 
a debtor nation we jumped in five years to the 
world’s greatest creditor. The trade balance 
would have to be more than five hundred mil- 
lion against us to meet the annual interest 
running to us. Now the rest of the world has 
no such trade balance for us, and if it had, 
we would not want such an excess of goods sent 
tous. But the only way to keep the rest from 
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sending us more goods than they buy from us is 
to continue to loan them money to pay for what 
they buy here, until they get back to prosperous 
conditions, when they will begin to pay back 
what they owe us from their savings. 


STATISTICS PROMOTE INVESTMENTS 


REAT Britain’s leadership in world trade 

was due to British readiness to lend money 
abroad to finance trade; and to her bankers’ 
skill in establishing credits for foreign buyers. 
America can take a place of leadership if her 
new investors are educated to lend as freely, and 
her bankers show the same skill in administering 
credits. Not only must our investment bankers 
locate the new springs of investment capital in 
this country; they must educate the owners of 
this capital to invest it in foreign as well as 
domestic securities. They must see to it that 
the foreign securities they offer to them are 
safe investments, then they must show them 
that their money will be safely invested in 
them. One house, that has specialized in 
Canadian securities with marked success, has 
recently done this in regard to that country. 
It has issued a booklet showing the agricul- 
tural and natural wealth of the Dominion, 
and pointing out the great material progress 
that has been made in Canada during the 
last few years. Such statistical informa- 
tion as it presents cannot but increase the 
confidence of investors in Canadian securities. 
The same thing should be done for other coun- 
tries. While in many cases it would not show 
such a record of progress, yet it would increase 
the investors’ knowledge regarding the security 
behind the obligations of those countries, and 
help to establish confidence in them. “Amer- 
ican investors have grown to feel that when 
investing in Canada, they are investing at 
home,” is the way this house explains the grow- 
ing popularity of Canadian securities in this 
country. What is needed is more of an “at 
home”’ feeling regarding investments through- 
out the world. Familiarity with the wealth 
and condition of foreign countries and with the 
nature of their peoples will give something of 
that feeling. Some of the cosmopolitanism 
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of the British is necessary to make us ready 
buyers of foreign securities. 

In the last analysis, from the standpoint of 
the investor, the best safeguard he can have in 
buying foreign issues, as well as most others, 
is the recommendation of a reliable investment 
banking house that values its reputation. The 
experience that American investors have al- 
ready had with foreign government issues 
shows the chief risk investors run, and the one 
which is hard to guard against—that of the in-: 
stability of governments themselves. Not al- 
ways does the overthrow of a government 
undermine the value of its securities, but such 
an event is likely to do so and this point of the 
stability of governments is one that the buyer 
of foreign bonds should take into consideration. 
If the government of a country is stable, how- 
ever, and its people are able to pay the taxes 
necessary to meet the interest and principle 
of its obligations, then the bonds of that coun- 
try are likely to prove good investments. 


SAFETY FOR FOREIGN INVESTORS 


NOTHER point which is worthy of consid- 
A eration is that external loan bonds, such as 
the foreign issues which have been brought out 
in this country in dollar denominations, are gen- 
erally regarded as coming ahead of the internal 
loan bonds of the same countries. This is 
based on the theory that a country will regard 
the maintainance of its credit abroad as of more 
importance than the meeting of its obligations 
to its own people. In other words, should oc- 
casion arise when it could not meet all its 
obligations, it would first pay the interest and 
principle of its loans abroad. These are the 
kind of loans that will be made here to finance 
our future trade balance, and they will un- 
doubtedly hold out some attractive oppor- 
tunities for American investors. Those foreign- 
ers who bought our high interest bearing 
bonds after the Civil War were in much the 
same position that we are to-day in regard to 
the rest of the world. We havea large share of 
the world’s investment capital. Our future 
position in world trade depends largely upon 
how we use it. 




















THE PASSIVE PEASANT WINS IN RUSSIA 


Individual Ownership of the Land Gained upon the Fall of the Czar and Maintained 
Against the Bolsheviki, Is the One Solid Achievement of the Real Revolution 


By HUGO W. KOEHLER 


Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. Navy 


HE peasants make up above 85 per 

cent. of the population of Russia, 

and according to the Bolsheviki 

themselves, 90 per cent. of the peas- 

ants are opposed to the Bolshevist 
’ régime, while practically 100 per cent. are 
hostile to Communistic doctrine and maintain 
a passive but successful resistance toit. There 
are in all Russia probably only half a million 
Communists. 

In addition to the passive resistance of the 
peasants, and the activities of the “outside” 
armies, such as Denikin’s and Wrangels, the 
peasants keep upan active resistance which, even 
if unorganized and sporadic, is ceaseless. 

In trying to pass on the picture | got of 
the peasants’ attitude toward the Bolsheviki, 
I must describe first the peasant bands 
that I saw which were actively opposing the 
Bolshevist control. To see what these peasant 
bands were doing, I got in touch with one of 
their leaders or Atamans as they were called, 
and traveled with him through the Bolshevist 
“lines” into the interior. 

My principal object in undertaking this 
journey was to get first-hand information of 
the insurgent bands, their methods of opera- 
tion, and their aims. All my previous ques- 
tioning of people who certainly ought to know 
something of the subject, considering its im- 
portance to them, had netted me nothing more 
valuable than the certainty that they had no 
real information at all, and that their con- 
flicting guesses must be wide of the mark. 

After an interesting trek through swamps, 
crossing the Dnieper in a small barge for all 
the world like a Missouri River flatboat, we ar- 
rived at a small village where we spent the day 
concealed in a peasant’s hut, and then at night 
proceeded on. Our only introduction to this 
peasant was that we needed to be hidden from 
the Bolsheviki, and he even let us have horses 
without further guarantee than our saying 
that we would send them back. On arriving 
at our destination we found waiting there ten 


other Atamans, who all belonged to the so- 
called Union of Atamans, to which my friend 
and sponsor also belonged. They all wore the 
simple peasant costume and carried revolvers 
and long daggers, but neither swords nor rifles. 
In explaining their operations they said 
that formerly they had gone about in small 
parties which proceeded independently and 
met at appointed times and places, but that 
of late they had been able to work in large 
groups. This was possible because the intense 
hostility of the peasants to the Bolsheviki and 
the operations of the insurgent bands had 
forced the Bolsheviki to concentrate all their 
forces in large groups; these the insurgents 
could usually evade if they were too big for 
them to attack. This concentration of the 
Bolsheviki in large towns allowed the insur- 
gents much greater freedom than when the 
former had a small force in each village; 
but, on the other hand, it made effective opera- 
tions by small bands very difficult. Conse- 
quently, this condition had resulted in a union 
of eleven of these Atamans of insurgent groups, 
for purposes of operations on a larger scale. 
In the same way, various other bands were 
combining, and although such unions were still 
very loose and imperfect, they nevertheless repre- 
sented the first steps toward organization. 
This Union had so far carried out only one 
combined operation, but that had resulted 
very favorably in that they had captured a 
large Bolshevist supply train with sufficient 
supplies to carry all the members of this Union 
along for a considerable period. One of the 
items was 1,200 poods of sugar, another was 
four motor trucks, and so on, all of which 
they had hidden away. The Atamans of 
the Union said that the chief objects for which 
they were fighting were first to rid the Ukraine 
of the Bolsheviki, and second, to win self- 
government for the Ukraine. Asked to define 
their idea of self-government, they said that 
they wanted the Ukraine to be a state in the 
Russian Government, with the status of a state 
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in the United States, except that the Ukraine 
wanted its own flag and its own army like 
the state of the German Federation. My 
sponsor at this meeting | had previously 
known as an intense Ukrainian nationalist, and 
| had often heard him bitterly denounce what 
he called the overbearing big-brotherly attitude 
of the Russian federalists. But on this occa- 
sion he was evidently much tamed down, and 
he later told me that the idea of an entirely 
independent Ukraine was much stronger among 
the Ukrainians of London, Paris, and the other 
foreign capitals, than among the Ukrainians of 
the Ukraine. 

I had brought along a copy of a Sevastopol 
paper which contained an address made by 
Markotoun, the Senior Member of the Ukrain- 
ian delegation in Paris, who had just come to 
Sevastopol to confer with General Wrangel 
concerning the Ukraine. When these Ukrain- 
ian Atamans read this address, which had made 
a considerable impression elsewhere, they all 
laughed uproariously and said that what he 
had said was very fine stuff, but who on earth 
was Markotoun, and how could he or any one 
else in Paris speak for the Ukraine? The 
idea of Markotoun in Paris kept them amused 
the whole day, and in fact as long as I was with 
them | heard all manner of sallies about the 
“Paris Delegation of the Ukraine.” 

In other words, the separatist tendencies were 
far less marked inside than outside Russia. 
While the Russian peasants’ ideas may not be 
more strictly nationalistic than, let us say, the 
idea of a citizen of New York during our Revolu- 
tion, none the less the Russian peasants resent 
the idea that Poland, England, France, or any 
other people should profit at Russia’s expense 
or by Russian division. 


FATHER MAKHNO 


NE of the first questions asked this gather- 

ing was what they knew of Father 
Makhno, the insurgent leader of the Ukraine. 
He is nearly unknown outside of Russia, but as a 
phenomenon inside Russia among the peasants, a 
knowledge of him and his doings is, I believe, 
essential to an understanding of the peasants’ 
state of mind now, or the possibility of peas- 
ant action in the future. From my Ataman 
friends] got no first-hand information of Makhno 
and despite my best efforts, | never was able to 
find him, but I think I did acquire the facts 
about him which, if not altogether correct in 
minute detail, are correct in all essential par- 
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ticulars. From the earliest reports it became 
evident he understood the peasant mind, and so 
had started out with nothing more than the 
simple statement that every peasant must have 
land, and every house a master—first principles 
which any peasant could understand. Makhno 
was quoted by the monarchists as saying that 
a country is simply a great house, so it, too, 
must have its master—and who, save the Czar, 
could be master of a country? Which brief state- 
ment, said the monarchists, being the sum and 
substance of the political and economic ideas 
of all peasants, it was indeed small wonder that 
they flocked to Makhno. All of which quota- 
tions might be very well, save for the fact that 
Makhno never said anything of the sort! On 
the contrary, when one actually gets into the 
Makhno country, one learns very definitely 
that Makhno has pronounced himself very 
bitterly opposed to any monarchy and has con- 
fined his very sketchy political pronouncement 
to rather indefinite talk about freedom, and 
cries of ‘Down with the landlords!’ but also 
“Down with the Bolsheviki!”’ 

The few facts that are definitely established 
concerning Makhno are that he was born in the 
Ukraine near Gulaipol, where he later became a 
schoolmaster; that he has little education, but 
a great quantity of shrewd common sense and 
a very keen intuitive sense of peasant psychol- 
ogy; that he is intensely opposed to the rich, 
and devotes himself entirely to the interests 
of the peasants;.that he is opposed, alike, to 
the Bolsheviki and all the anti-Bolshevist 
forces that have so far arisen ;and that, although 
he himself is no great military leader, he heads 
a greater number of the insurgent bands which 
cover the Ukraine, with which he has operated 
very successfully, and continuously, without any 
support other than that of his peasant followers. 

It appears he started out some three years 
ago by gathering together a small group of 
peasants with whom he began operations by 
pillaging various sugar and flour mills in the 
Ukraine. His success produced imitators, 
many of whom thrived for a time, but he alone 
survived. In the early stages of his career, 
his most serious rival was Gregorieff, the leader 
of a similar partisan band with about the same 
number of followers. According to all ac- 
counts, he invited Gregorieff to a conférence, 
promptly picked a quarrel with him, shot him 
dead, made a short and trenchant speech to 
Gregorieff’s men, and as promptly attached 
them to himself. Then, when his band had 














grown to a considerable size but not yet big 
enough to face the Bolshevist Army which was 
bearing down on him, he told his men to evapo- 
rate, to go back and till the fields, and to 
reassemble at a time and place he would an- 
nounce later. So his army was placed in re- 
serve by the simple process of turning the 
horses homeward and taking off the saddle and 
hooking up the plow. But the great point is 
that the army did reassemble at the time and 
place designated, and promptly recommenced 
operations. 

There is evidence that he has followed this 
same general procedure each year, for at times 
his forces consist of but a handful, and then 
within a fortnight they develop into an army 
of forty to fifty thousand. The reason for 
this is, that he understands perfectly that a 
campaign in spring and fall would attract few 
peasants, since the work in the fields then re- 
quires all their attention. Accordingly, at 
those times he orders his followers home to till 
and harvest their fields, and this accomplished, 
to rendezvous at time and place to be notified 
to them—with their horses, provisions, and all 
the arms and ammunition they can get to- 
gether. That this system, which sounds so 
haphazard, actually functions, is shown by the 
very definite evidence of the great havoc he 
has worked with the Bolshevist communica- 
tion trains, and by the fact that after every dis- 
appearance he has reappeared the stronger. 


RUSSIAN PEASANT TROOPS 


IS troops are all cavalry; his commissariat 

is the simplest thing in the world, in the 
first place, because his campaigns are short and 
he sends his men home as soon as the fighting 
season is over, and secondly, because he has 
the support of the peasantry and so can subsist 
his troops on the provision which they bring 
with them when they assemble, plus the gifts 
of the peasantry and the results of the captures 
of Bolshevist supply trains. He does not be- 
lieve in artillery, and rifles he describes as use- 
less except as a stop-gap for a deficiency in 
machine-guns. So the only arms his forces 
carry are sabres and machine guns. For the 
latter, he has developed various ingenious 
mounts, such as very rugged little trucks and 
wheelbarrows with the wheel amidships; but 
his favorite mount is the back of an ordinary 
light, high-wheeled buggy or surrey, such as is 
found everywhere in Russia. All of which pro- 
cedure is of course most unorthodox, but it is 
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based on a very keen understanding of his 
forces, the character of the country in which 
they are operating, and what they are to do. 

His usual procedure when starting opera- 
tions, is to dash up to a village in great style— 
fine horses, fine carriages or sleighs, fine furs, 
and rugs—for he realizes the importance the 
peasants attach to these trappings. As soon - 
as the peasants have gathered about him, he 
makes a short and very much to the point 
speech, for he has grasped the point that 
though the Russians dearly love to listen to 
long speeches, they pay precious little attention 
to them as far as action is concerned when it 
comes to the questionof doingsomething. Then, 
what they really want, are short, crisp, simple 
sentences with plenty of meat in them—and 
simple ideas capable of being acted on at once. 
For instance, he will say: “Look at this town, 
its filthy streets, its heaps of rubbish, its short- 
age of water, the frightful condition of the 
sewers! Whose fault is this? Obviously the offi- 
cials whom we pay to take care of these things. 
Down with these officials! Kill these officials!” 
Or again: “See these rags of yours! Why 
have you no clothes? Because you have no 
money! Why have you no money? Because 
the Jews have it all! Kill the Jews!” Or 
having surrounded a sugar mill, he will say to 
the assembled peasants: “Take what is yours, 
my children!” a suggestion they are not at all 
loath to accept, and which wins for him many 
cheers for his generosity. And so are all his 
pronouncements—all simple sentences, simple 
ideas, simple and direct action required, simple 
and direct action taken. For this is the sort 
of thing the peasant can understand, and un- 
derstanding it, he acts on it. 


CHIVALRY IN RUSSIA 


ERY often, too, Makhno has captured 

towns in which he would allow his 
followers a day to loot the rich, but under 
most drastic threats as to what he would 
do if they touched the poor—threats which 
he as drastically carried out. He _ has 
been called a robber and a thief, but 
if this be so, he has at least made a virtue of it; 
for time and again he has robbed the rich only 
to distributethe plunder among the poor, saying 
he but gave them what was theirs by right— 
again a very popular doctrine among the num- 
erous poor, even if not so agreeable to the few 
rich, who, here as elsewhere, get little sympathy 
in such matters. So,small wonder that he is 














so enormously popular, and that he has had 
success while armies, superior in every other 
way, but lacking a leader with such simple com- 
mon sense and common understanding, have 
been pushed into the sea. 

On one occasion, when he captured a large 
city which he occupied for some months, he 
made no attempt whatever to set up a civil 
government of any sort, simply leaving the 
town to run itself as best it could. The fore- 
man of one of the large factories in the town 
told me that he was one of the Committee 
that had gone to see Makhno to ask him what 
he wished to do about the factory. Makhno 
answered that he cared not a straw about any 
factory—it could do what it wanted—that he 
was interested only in the peasants. 

There seems no doubt at all, that originally, 
he had practically no political idea whatever, 
much less a programme; but lately, the very fact 
that he was the sole ruler of the towns which he 
captured, forced him to adopt at least the rudi- 
ments of a political programme, although this 
seems not to have developed much farther 
than the idea that the towns are the natural 
enemies of the country. In other words, his 
is the crude beginning of an Agrarian Party. 


THE PASSIVE PEASANTS 


HERE is no great or general rising of the 

peasants in Russia. But the Union of 
Atamans, Feodichenko and his twenty sub- 
atamans in the Ekaterinoslav district, Makhno, 
and ali the others are proof of the fact that the 
peasants are opposed to the Bolshevist rule, 
and that the Bolsheviki have not the power to 
establish their law and order in the country 
districts. Makhno’s success is more than this. 
It is an indication that were a better leader to 
arise with a more adequate political programme, 
a sufficient peasant following might be organ- 
ized to take control of the Government. So 
far, no such figure has appeared, but it is not 
impossible that such a one might come to the 
front with a peasant following; and it is cer- 
tain that any leader who would hold control 
must have a peasant following. 

So much for the active opposition of the peas- 
ants toward the Bolsheviki. It might be neces- 
sary to produce a champion to overthrow the 
Reds. But the passive resistance of the peasants 
has already nullified the Red régime as far as 
the greater part of the country is concerned. 
Most of the peasants neither fight the Bolsheviki 
nor do they obey them ‘to any great degree, 
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and they practise their theories almost none 
at all. 

By questioning hundreds of peasants in 
Bolshevist territory, hundreds of others who 
had been in territory occupied at different 
times by both the Reds and the Whites, and 

' by questioning peasant soldiers of both armies, 
I felt that I had gained a fair picture of the state 
of mind of the peasants in regard to Bolshevism. 


BETTER THAN THE OLD REGIME 


ND THE same ideas were repeated almost 
endlessly. Three facts constantly appear. 
First, there is a fairly general belief that when 
the wars—with Wrangel, and with Poland, etc.— 
are over, conditions will improve; second, that 
the Bolshevist rule is bad; third, that it is 
better than the rule of the Czars. The expla- 
nation of this last statement contains one of 
the most extraordinary paradoxes of history. 
The reason that the peasant prefers the Bolshe- 
viki to ‘he Romanoffs is that the peasant prefers 
individual ownership or capitalism to commun- 
ism. 1 know that this sounds contradictory. 
Let me explain it. Under the Czars, while 
capitalism ruled all other industries, it was not 
applied to the peasant ownership of land. The 
land was assigned not to individuals but to 
villages and then allocated to the peasants in 
small plots, but only for a short period. In an 
effort to be fair, these plots were redistributed 
from time to time. In effect then the peasants 
under the Czars lived under a species of 
communism. 

Over and over again I have had peasants 
explain that the only practical result of such 
a system is that no one takes any interest in 
the land other than getting the most out of it 
he can in the short time that the particular 
plot belongs to him. For the temporary 
owner has no interest whatever in improving 
the land or doing anything except exhaust 
it, since he himself derives little or no benefit 
from any improvement he might make. 

Now the peasants who had suffered under 
this species of communism under the Czars 
have enjoyed individual ownership under the 
Communistic Bolsheviki; for, during the Revo- 
lution, the peasants seized the land and the 
Bolsheviki never felt able to try to enforce the 
theory of communism upon them. The con- 
sequence is that since both the peasants who 
formerly were under communism, and those 
who worked for the great landlords as labor- 
ers, have seized land and gained the added 

















freedom that property gives, they look upon 
the present régime as a distinct improvement 


upon the rule of the Romanoffs. The peasants 
have become really free men and landowners. 
That is the great achievement of the Rev- 
olution. For although a land of peasant 
communists and laborers gives but a poor foun- 
dation on which to build a popular government, 
a nation of free small landowners can be made 
a great and free country. 

The peasants got the land because of the Bol- 
shevist weakness, a thing they could not do 
under the Czars. The result is that they 
prefer the Bolshevist to the old régime. 

They have a firm conviction that the old 
government was very bad; and no matter how 
much they might be suffering at present, they 
felt that when the war—which the Bolsheviki 
cleverly called the landlords war—was over, 
they would at least have freedom under the 
Red Government; whereas, if any of the anti- 
Bolshevist forces won the day, it would mean 
simply the restoration of the old régime, a 
consumation which even their present misery 
could not make them look upon with anything 
but the greatest dread, since they felt sure that 
any return of the old régime would be followed 
by repression even more severe than anything 
they had yet known. Again and again, I came 
across evidence of the great advantage that 
the Bolsheviki had reaped from the fact that 
there had been a foreign element in the anti- 
Bolshevist forces, and also from the general 
belief that any outside aid or intervention 
must be for the purpose of restoring the land 
to the former proprietors. Outside of Russia, 
and everywhere in monarchic circles, and lit- 
erally from the thousands of officers of mon- 
archical tendencies who served with Wrangel 
and Denikine, one would hear repeated over 
and over again that the peasants at heart 
really wanted a monarchy, because a monarch 
—a czar—represented order to them. I 
started out with this idea myself, but the more 
I saw of the peasants, who, of course, represent 
the great body of Russians, the more definite 
it became that they wanted no monarchy, and 
on the contrary, that they would have none of it. 


BOLSHEVIST CONTRIBUTIONS 


OWEVER, when I would ask what good 

had been accomplished by the Bolsheviki, 

or during their régime, the most frequent answer 
was a flat-footed “none whatever.” But some 
answered that in the beginning, there was more 
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personal freedom, and that when the war should 
be over there would be freedom again, for never 
again would there be a czar. Some, too, said 
that the Bolsheviki had actually put through a 
reform in regard to prohibition. The general- 
ization is true, that there is no drunkenness in 
Soviet Russia, not even any drinking, and that 
in the beginning the most stringent measures © 
were taken against prostitution—that diseased 
prostitutes were summarily shot or put out of 
the way, and those not diseased were sent at 
once to women labor battalions, or arrested for 
lunacy. This reform had the same fate as 
most other Bolshevist reforms, for now, in the 
large cities where the proletariat is actively in 
control, prostitution, especially among the very 
young is more frightful than anything I know 
of in all history. 

The most intelligent man I found—a former 
journalist—said that the only real contribution 
of the Bolsheviki was the theory that those 
who did not work should not eat, but that this 
theory was not carried out, for thousands of 
Jews and Communists did no work and still 
lived on the fat of the land. This same man, 
in answer to my question as to why people 
did not rise against these intolerable conditions, 
said that, of course, the very stringent and thor- 
ough repressive measures of the Bolsheviki 
were one reason, and the lack of organization 
was another, but that the fundamental reason 
that the peasants did not come out for any 
of the anti-Bolshevist movements was that 
they feared that the coming into power of any 
one of the anti-Bolshevist faction that had 
yet arisen would mean simply the return of 
the old régime, the reinstatement of the land- 
lords, and the punishment of the peasants 
who had seized land belonging to the landlords 
and had looted their estates. He added that 
the Bolshevist commissars had taken great 
pains to destroy handbills dropped by Gen- 
eral Wrangel’s aeroplanes, evidently for the 
reason that if the Land Law, announced by 
General Wrangel, which actually and im- 
mediately gave the land to the peasants, had 
been known to the peasants in the interior of 
Russia; it would have had an enormous effect 
in favor of the Whites and against the Reds. 

The Bolsheviki were quite successful in 
keeping the peasants in ignorance. The lack 
of communication, the lack of organizing abil- 
ity, and a fear of Bolshevist reprisals prevent 
the peasant from rising as long as he is not 
deprived of the land and as long as no leader 
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arises in Russia with an idea that appeals to 
him. When I asked the peasants why, if 
they were so bitter against forced military 
service, forced requisitions, and the many 
other things of which they complained most 
grievously, the peasants themselves did not 
rise up against the Bolsheviki, they invariably 
answered they could not organize, that they 
were afraid of the spies who were everywhere, 
that they had no arms, and that if they were 
even suspected their whole village would be 
burned to the ground by the Communists. 
And more to this general effect. 

But the real truth is not that they could 
not rise, but that they have not suffered enough 
to give them the incentive. By passive resist- 
ance they had practically repudiated Bolshe- 
vist rule. The peasants’ passive defense of 
the Russian Church is a case in point. 


WHERE THE CHURCH SURVIVES 


ESPITE the efforts of the Communists 
in deriding the Church and jn exposing its 
shams (for unfortunately the Russian priesthood, 
was not above imposing on the credulity of the 
peasants), the peasants have steadfastly re- 
fused to oust the clergy. In some places the 
Communists tried to use church buildings for 
other purposes, but they were not able to 
put this through, as the people who were 
quiescent under all other outrages stood firm 
on this subject; they said that if the churches 
were to be closed, synagogues also should go. 
Though the Communists took church property, 
and also that of the clergy, and even insulted 
the priest, the peasants actively resented in- 
sults to the Church itself. The Commun- 
ists evidently realized that here they were on 
very dangerous ground, and they finally gave 
up active open measures against the Church 
although they continued to deride religion. 

A number of peasants in a village near 
Tchaplinka, one day recounted with great glee 
their treatment of a commissar who had ridden 
into a churchyard on his horse and there an- 
nounced his opinion of the Church and church- 
goers. But he did not remain long, for he was 
promptly pulled off his horse by the angry 
peasants, and after rather rough handling, was 
thrown over the fence. No action was ever 
taken against the peasants for this. But in spite 
of their loyalty to the Church itself as evidenced 
by incidents such as above, the peasant atti- 
tude toward the priests is far different from 
what it used to be. I remember the village 
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priest who complained bitterly that the same 
peasants who had taken this energetic action 
concerning an insult to the Church, did nothing 
to defend their priests from insults. In another 
village, | heard the details of an attempt by 
Bolsheviki to force the peasants to pay the 
verger the same prices as they paid the priest 
for the various ceremonies—christenings, mar- 
riages, etc. However, the peasants had united 
solidly against this, and the Bolsheviki 
promptly gave up the attempt. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


S THE Bolsheviki gave up the practice of 
closing the churches while continuing to 
preach the principle, so did they also fail to 
enforce their principles of common ownership 
of property upon the peasants. There were 
requisitions but they were not general. And 
although the peasants are bitter against the 
mobilization, and requisitions, they have never- 
theless, in general, never suffered the many 
requisitions of clothing, linen, household effects, 
and about everything else of value, which the 
townspeople have had to endure; nor have they 
seen at close hand the conduct and methods 


‘of the commissars. 


The answer to the question, repeated with 
such unintermittent frequency, as to why the 
mujhiks do not rise and put an end to this Red 
Terror they dislike so thoroughly, has many 
factors; but after one has talked to sufficient 
hundreds of these peasants, the great funda- 
mental truth gradually emerges, and in the 
end it appears quite plain. It is simply that in 
the mass they’ve suffered really very little 
compared to the townspeople, no matter how 
much individuals may have suffered. Add 
to this, that they see comparatively little of 
the evils of the system (many have never seen 
a commissar except at rare intervals) and 
then, too, the extraordinary difficulties of or- 
ganization against a régime which has so wide- 
spread a system of espionage, and such prompt 
and efficacious methods of repression—all this 
in addition to the fundamental difficulties of 
organization in a country of great distances, 
with no free press and no freedom of speech 
nor of communication and it becomes almost 
obvious that only the most intense suffering, 
which could produce a spontaneous outbreak, 
would cause an uprising among the peasants 
sufficiently serious to threaten the Soviets. 

As for the dissatisfaction with Bolshevism, 
the principal complaints against it that | heard 








were that now no one could buy cloth, that 
the little tea there was, was no good, and that 
the old system of redividing the land every few 
years would have to go on again under the 
Bolshevist régime, 7. ¢., that still the peas- 
ants should not own their own land. | 
found a good deal of feeling because the 
schools were no longer functioning, but that 
feeling was due largely to the fact that the 
peasants observed that the synagogue schools 
were running while their own were not. 

Often I would hear outcries against the 
Bolsheviki because the officials were so largely 
Jewish. Often, too, | heard that the Bolsheviki 
were not so bad after all. More than one 
peasant pointed out that, although the Bolshe- 
viki had robbed him of his grain and cattle, 
in reality the sum total of what had been taken 
was less than he had been forced to pay out 
in taxes of one kind and another in previous 
years. When I asked the direct question as 
to what good the Bolsheviki had accomplished, 
almost invariably | got the flat answer that 
they had accomplished no good, that they had 
made promises and announced programmes, 
but had kept none of them. On the other hand, 
when | put the question less directly, it very 
often became evident that the Bolsheviki 
had accomplished some good. In the first 
place, whether he has actually been free or 
not, the peasant has in the last three years 
thought of himself as free, and just that single 
idea has had a great educational effect. When 
one is actually in Russia one sees very clearly 
that education is not entirely a matter of the 
study of books. The simple fact that during 
the last three years the peasant has thought 
himself a free man, as good as his neighbor 
and all of his neighbors, has in itself educated 
him enormously beyond anything one would 
think possible. And all this, notwithstand- 
ing that this freedom has been far from our 
idea of freedom. 

I found, too, that although the peasants were 
fundamentally opposed to Communism, they 
believed strongly in a sort of modified Social- 
ism, or a codperative system. This feeling 
against the one and for the other was based 
simply on their experience with both—an 
experience which, as a matter of fact, has been 
rather extensive. Their ideas about Commun- 
ism they summed up, by saying that everyone 
knew that when land was owned in common 
it meant simply that nobody really took care 
of any of it; and any one could see, they re- 
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peated over and over again, that the only 
people that had good land were the people who, 
because they owned it as proprietors, took care 
of it. As for the codperative movement, they 
believe in it because they have seen it work 
in their villages, in the codperative stores and 
the codperative peasant industries which 
formerly gave employment to thousands of 
peasants during the winter months, and which 
have on the whole been so very successful. 


A SUMMARY 


SUMMARY of the peasants’ relations 
with the Bolsheviki, in a few words, is to 
this effect: 

1. The Bolsheviki have drafted a compara- 
tively small number of peasants for their 
armies. 

2. They have commandeered produce and 
property from the peasants. 

On the other hand: 

1. The peasants have, under the Bolsheviki, 
maintained the individual ownership of the land 
which they took when the Revolution broke 
out. 

2. They have in large measure resisted all 
the communistic practices of the Bolsheviki and 
entirely repudiated the communistic theories. 

3. They have kept the Church from Bolshe- 
vist destruction. 

4. They have produced local leaders, but as 
yet none with either the personality or pro- 
gramme to grow into a national leader. 

5. Their most effective organization on 
which to build either an economic or political 
structure are the codperative societies. 

From all this it is plain that were the anti- 
Bolsheviki in the cities to rise against Bolshe- 
vism, the peasant would either help or be neu- 
tral. Bolshevism is not the main question 
to the peasant. Who has the control of the 
central government is not the main question 
to him. The main question is that he now 
has land of his own, that he is economically 
a free man, and that he has with this freedom 
gained aconfidence which will make it impossible 
for any government to oppress him as he used 
to be oppressed. The Bolsheviki may come 
and go and their successors in government 
likewise, but whoever is in the saddle will have 
to accept the new position which the mujhik 
has wrought for himself in the Revolution. 
He has become a free man, and in the course 
of time a self-governing, prosperous nation 
can be made of free men. 
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In this and succeeding numbers, the WorLD’s Work will publish several chapters from the forth- 


coming biography of the late Walter H. Page, Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918— 
the five years that included the period of the World War. Even before the outbreak of the great conflict, 


the American Embassy, under Mr. Page, bad several important problems to solve. 


That, caused by 


the act of Congress, passed in 1912, exempting American coastwise ships from the payment of 


tolls on the Panama Canal, proved one of the most momentous. 


The following instalment reveals for 


the first time the inner history of the tolls repeal of 1914 and discloses the important part Mr. Page 
played in this, one of the most honorable chapters in American diplomatic bistory—Tue Epirtors. 


N THE early part of January, 1914, 
Colonel House wrote Page, asking 
whether he would consider favorably 
an offer to enter President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. David F. Houston, who was then most 
acceptably filling that position, was also an 
authority on banking and finance; the plan 
was to make him governor of the new Federal 
Reserve Board, then in process of formation, 
and to transfer Page to the vacant place in the 
Cabinet. The proposal was not carried 
through, but Page’s reply took the form of a 
review of his ambassadorship up to date, of 
his vexations, his embarrassments, his suc- 
cesses, and especially of the very important 
task which still lay before him. There were 


certain reasons, it will appear, why he would 
have liked to leave London; and there was one 
impelling reason why he preferred to stay. 
From the day of his arrival in England, Page 
had been humiliated, and his work had been 
constantly impeded, by the almost studied 
neglect with which Washington treated its 
diplomatic service. The fact that the Ameri- 
can Government provided no official residence 
for its Ambassador, and no adequate financial 
allowance for maintaining the office, had made 
his position almost an intolerable one. All 
Page’s predecessors for twenty-five years had 
been rich men who could advance the cost of 
the Embassy from their own private purses; 
to meet these expenses, however, Page had 
been obliged to encroach on the savings of a 

















life-time, and such liberality on his part neces- 
sarily had its limitations. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
London, England. 
February 13, 1914. 
My DEAR House: 

. . . Of course I am open to the criticism 
of having taken the place at all. But I was 
both uninformed and misinformed about the 
cost as well as about the frightful handicap of 
having no Embassy. It’s a kind of scandal in 
London and it has its serious effect. Everybody 
talks about it all the time: “Will you explain 
to me why it is that your great Government 
has no Embassy: it’s very odd!” “What a 
frugai Government you have!” “It’s a damned 
mean outfit, your American Government.” 
The King keeps lecturing me. Mrs. Page 
collapses many an evening when she gets to 
her room. “If they’d only quit talking about 
it!”” The other Ambassadors, now that we’re 
coming to know them fairly well, commiserate 
us. It’s a constant humiliation. Of course 
this aspect of it doesn’t worry me much—I’ve 
got hardened to it. But it is a good deal of a 
real handicap, and it adds that much dead 
weight that a man must overcome; and it 
greatly lessens the respect in which our Govern- 
ment and its Ambassador are held. If I had 
known this fully in advance, I would not have 
had the courage to come here. Now, of course, 
I’ve got used to it, have discounted it, and can 
“bull” it through—could “bull” it through 
if I could afford to pay the bill. But I wouldn’t 
advise any friend of mine to come here and 
face this humiliation without realizing precisely 
what it means—wholly apart, of course, from 
the cost of it. : 

My dear House, on the present basis much 
of the diplomatic business is sheer humbug— 
rich men with ambitious women playing the 
game of social display—never for a day setting 
forth the aims and ideals of the American 
Republic. It will always be so till we have 
our own Embassies and an established position 
in consequence. Without a home or a house 
or a fixed background, every man has to 
establish his own position for himself; and 
unless he be unusual, this throws him clean 
out of the way of giving emphasis to the right 
things, . 6 4 

As for our position, I think I don’t fool my- 
self. The job at the Foreign Office is easy 
because there is no real trouble between us, 
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and because Sir Edward Grey is pretty nearly 
an ideal man to get on with. | think he likes 
me, too, because, of course, I’m straightforward 
and frank with him, and he likes the things 
we stand for. Outside this official part of the 
job, of course, we’re commonplace—a successful 
commonplace, I hope. But that’s all. We 
don’t know how to try to be anything but what - 
we naturally are. I dare say we are laughed 
at here and there about this and that. Some- 
times | hear criticisms, now and then more or 
less serious ones. Much of it comes of our 
greenness; some of it from the very nature 
of the situation. Those who expect to find us 
brilliant are, of course, disappointed. Nor are 
we smart, and the smart set (both American 
and English) find us uninteresting. But we 
drive ahead and keep a philosophical temper 
and simply do the best we can, and, you may 
be sure, a good deal of it. It zs laborious. 
For instance, I’ve made two trips lately to 
speak before important bodies, one at Leeds, 
the other at Newcastle, at both of which, in 
different ways, | have tried to explain the 
President’s principle in dealing with Central 
American turbulent states—and, incidentally, 
the American ideals of Government. The 
audiences see it, approve it, applaud it. The 
newspaper editorial writers never quite go the 
length—it involves a denial of the divine right 
of the British Empire; at least they fear so. 
The fewest possible Englishmen really under- 
stand our governmental aims and ideals. | 


-have delivered unnumbered and innumerable 


little speeches, directly or indirectly, about 
them; and they seem to like them. But it 
would take an army of oratorical ambassadors 
a life-time to get the idea into the heads of 
them all. In some ways they are incredibly 
far back in medizevalism—incredibly. 

If I have to leave in the fall or in December, 
it will be said and thought that I’ve failed, unless 
there be some reason that can be made public. 
] should be perfectly willing to tell the reason— 
the failure of the Government to make it 
financially possible. I’ve nothing to conceal— 
only definite amounts. I’d never say what it 
has cost—only that it costs more than | or 
anybody but a rich man can afford. If then, 
or in the meantime, the President should wish 
me to serve elsewhere, that would, of course, be 
a sufficient reason for my going. 

Now another matter, with which | shall not 
bother the President—he has enough to bear 
on that score. It was announced in one of the 
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London papers the other day that Mr. Bryan 
would deliver a lecture here, and probably in 
each of the principal European capitals, on 
Peace. Now, God restrain me from saying, 
much more from doing, anything rash. But 
if I’ve got to go home at all, I’d rather go be- 
fore he comes. It’ll take years for the Amer- 
ican Ambassadors to recover what they’ll lose 
if he carries out this plan. They now laugh at 
him here. Only the President’s great person- 
ality saves the situation in foreign relations. 
Of course the public here doesn’t know how 
utterly unorganized the State Department is— 
how we can’t get answers to important ques- 
tions, and how they publish most secret des- 
patches or allow them to leak out. But “bad 
breaks” like this occur. Mr. Stewart, of the 
100- Y ears’-Peace-Committee,! came here a week 
ago, with a letter from Bryan to the Prime 
Minister! Stewart told me that this 100- 
year business gave a chance to bind the na- 
tions together that ought not to be missed. 
Hence Bryan had asked him to take up the 
relations of the countries with the Prime Minis- 
ter! Bryan sent a telegram to Stewart to be 
read at a big 100-year meeting here. As for 
the personal indignity to me—]I overlook that. 
I don’t think he means it. But if he doesn’t 
mean it, what does he mean? That’s what the 
Prime Minister asks himself. Fortunately 
Mr. Asquith and | get along mighty well. He 
met Bryan once, and he told me with a smile 
that he regarded him as “a peculiar product 
of your country.” But the Secretary is al- 
ways doing things like this. He dashes off 
letters of introduction to people asking me 
to present them to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, etc. 

In the United States we know Mr. Bryan. 
We know his good points, his good services, 
his good intentions. We not only tolerate him; 
we like him. But when he comes here as “the 
American Prime Minister’’’—good-by, John! 
All that we’ve tried to do to gain respect for 
our Government (as they respect our great 
nation) will disappear in one day. Of course 
they’ll feel obliged to give him big official 
dinners, etc. And—— 

Now you’d just as well abandon your trip 


1The Committee to celebrate the centennial of the signing 
of the Treaty of Ghent which ended the war of 1812. 
The plan to make this an elaborate commemoration of a 100 
years’ peace between the English-speaking peoples was upset 
by the outbreak of the World War. 
_*This was the designation Mr. Bryan’s admirers some- 
times gave him. 
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if he comes; and (I confess) I’d rather be gone. 
No member of another government ever came 
here and lectured. T. R. did it as a private 
citizen, and even then split the heavens 
asunder.! Most Englishmen will regard it as a 
piece of effrontery. Of course, I’m not in the 
least concerned about mere matters of taste. 
It’s only the bigger effects that | have in mind 
in queering our Government in their eyes. He 
must be kept at home on the Mexican problem, 
or some other. 
Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


P.S. But, by George, it’s a fine game! This 
Government and ours are standing together 
all right, especially since the President has 
taken hold of our foreign relations himself. 
With such a man at the helm at home, we can 
do whatever we wish to do with the English, 
as I’ve often told you. (But it raises doubts 
every time the shoe-string necktie, broad- 
brimmed black hat, oratorical, old-time, River 
Platte kind of note is heard.) We've come 
a long way in a year—a very joyful long way, 
full of progress and real understanding; there’s 
no doubt about that. A year ago they knew 
very well the failure that had saddled them with 
the tolls trouble and the failure of arbitration, 
and an unknown President had just come in. 
Presently an unknown Ambassador arrived. 
Mexico got worse; would we not recognize 
Huerta? They send Carden. We had noth- 
ing to say about the tolls—simply asked for 
time. They were very friendly; but our slang 
phrase fits the situation —‘‘nothin’ doin’.” 
They declined San Francisco.? Then pres- 
ently they began to see some plan in Mexico; 
they began to see our attitude on the tolls; 
they began to understand our attitude toward 
concessions and governments run for profit; 
they began dimly to see that Carden was a 
misfit; Cowdray got out of Colombia and ate 
(for the time at least) out of my Mexican 
hand; the tariff bill passed; the currency bill; 
the President loomed up; even the Ambassador, 
they said, really believed what he preached; he 
wasn’t merely making pretty, friendly speeches. 
—Now, when we get this tolls job done, we’ve 
got ’em where we can do any proper and rea- 
sonable thing we want. It’s been a great three 
1The reference is to President Roosevelt’s speech at 
the Guildhall in June, 1910. 
' 2This refers to the declination of the British Government 


to be represented at the San Francisco world exhibition. 
held in 1915. 





quarters of a year—immense, in fact. No 
man has been in the White House who is so 
regarded since Lincoln; in fact, they didn’t 
regard Lincoln while he lived. 

Meantime, I’ve got to be more or less at 
home. The Prime Minister dines with me, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Archbishop, the 
Colonial Secretary—all the rest of ’em; the 
King talks very freely; Mr. Asquith tells me 
some of his troubles; Sir Edward is become 
a good personal friend; Lord Bryce warms up; 
the Lord Chancellor is chummy; and so it goes. 

So you may be sure we are all in high feather 
after all; and the President’s (I fear exagger- 
ated) appreciation of what I’ve done is very 
gratifying indeed. I’ve got only one emotion 
about it all—gratitude; and gratitude begets 
eagerness to goon. Of course I can do future 
jobs better than I have done any past ones. 

There are two shadows in the background— 
not disturbing, but shadows none the less: 

1. Theconstant reminder that the American 
Ambassador’s homeless position (to this Gov- 
ernment and to this whole people) shows that 
the American Government and the American 
people know nothing about foreign relations 
and care nothing—regard them as not worth 
buying a house for. This leaves a doubt about 
any continuity of any American policy. It 
even suggests a sort of fear that we don’t 
really care. 

The other is (2) the dispiriting experience 
of writing and telegraphing about important 
things and never hearing a word concerning 
many of them, and the consequent fear of some 
dead bad break in the State Department. The 
clubs are full of stories of the silly and incredi- 
ble things that are said to happen there. 

After all, these are old troubles. They are 
not new—neither of them. And we are the 


happiest group you ever saw. 
W. H. P. 


Page’s letters of this period contain many ref- 
erences to his inability to maintain touch with 
the State Department. His letters remained 
unacknowleged, his telegrams unanswered; and 
he was himself left completely in the dark as 
to the plans and opinions at Washington. 


February 28, 1914. 
DEAR House: 
. . . « Couldn't the business with Great Brit- 
ain be put into Moore’s' hands? It is surely 





1John Bassett Moore, at that time the very able coun- 
selor of the State Department. 
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important enough at times to warrant separate 
attention—or (I might say) attention. You 
know, after eight or nine months of this sort 
of thing, the feeling grows on us all here that 
perhaps many of our telegrams and letters may 
not be read by anybody at all. You begin to 
feel that they may not be deciphered nor even 
opened. Then comes the feeling (for a moment), 
why send any more? Why do anything but 
answer such questions as come now and then? 
Corresponding with Nobody—can you imagine 
how that feelsPp—What the devil do you sup- 
pose does become of the letters and telegrams 
that I send, from which and about which | 
never hear a word? As a mere matter of 
curiosity I should like to know who receives 
them and what he does with them! 

I’ve a great mind some day to send a des- 
patch saying that an earthquake has swallowed 
up the Thames, and that a suffragette has kissed 
the King, and that the statue of Cromwell has 
made an assault on the House of Lords—just 
to see if anybody deciphers it. 

After the Civil War an old fellow in Virginia 
was tired of the world. He’d have no more to 
do with it. He cut a slit in a box in his house 
and nailed up the box. Whenever a letter 
came for him, he’d read the postmark and say 
“ Baltimore—Baltimore—there isn’t anybody 
in Baltimore that | care to hear from.” Then 
he’d drop the letter unopened through the slit 
into the box. “Philadelphia? | have no 
friend in Philadelphia’—into the box, un- 
opened. When he died, the big box was nearly 
full of unopened letters. When! get to Wash- 
ington again, I’m going to look for a big box 
that must now be nearly full of my unopened 


letters and telegrams. 
W. H. P. 


The real reason why the Ambassador wished 
to remain in London was to assist in undoing 
a great wrong which the United States had 
done itself and the world. Page was attempt- 
ing to perform his part in introducing new 
standards into diplomacy. His discussions of 
Mexico had taken the form of that “idealism”’ 
which he was apparently having some difficulty 
in persuading British statesmen and the British 
public to accept. He was doing his best to 
help bring about that day when, in Gladstone’s 
famous words, “the idea of public right would 
be the governing idea” of international rela- 
tions. But while the American Ambassador 
was preaching this new conception, the position 
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of his own country on one important matter 
was a constant impediment to his efforts. 
Page was continually confronted by the fact 
that the United States, high-minded as its for- 
eign policy might pretend to be, was far from 
‘idealistic’ in the observance of the treaty 
which it had made with Great Britain con- 
cerning the Panama Canal. There was a 
certain embarrassment involved in preaching 
unselfishness in Mexico and Central America 
at a time when the United States was practising 
selfishness and dishonesty in Panama. For, 
in the opinion of the Ambassador and that of 
most other dispassionate students of the 
Panama treaty, the American policy on 
Panama tolls amounted to nothing less. 

To one unskilled in legal technicalities, the 
Panama controversy involved no great diffi- 
culty. Since 1850 the United States and Great 
Britain had had a written understanding on 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty adopted that year 
provided that the two countries should share 
equally in the construction and control of the 
proposed waterway across the Isthmus. This 
idea of joint control had always rankled in the 
United States, and in 1901 the American Gov- 
ernment persuaded Great Britain toabrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and agree to another— 


the Hay-Pauncefote—which transferred the 
rights of ownership and construction exclu- 


sively to this country. In consenting to this 
important change, Great Britain had made only 
one stipulation. “The Canal,” so read Article 
III of the Convention of 1901, “shall be free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these: rules, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions 
or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” It would 
seem as though the English language could 
utter no thought more clearly than this. The 
agreement said, not inferentially, but in so 
many words, that the “charges” levied on the 
ships of “all nations” which used the Canal 
should be the same. The history of British- 
American negotiations on the subject of the 
Canal had always emphasized this same point. 
All American witnesses to drawing the treaty 
have testified that this was the American under- 
standing. The correspondence of John Hay, 
who was Secretary of State at the time, makes 
it clear that this was the agreement. Mr. 
Elihu Root, who, as Secretary of War, sat next 
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to John Hay in the Cabinet which authorized 
the treaty, has taken the same stand. The 
man who conducted the preliminary negotia- 
tions with Lord Salisbury, Mr. Henry White, 
has emphasized the same point. Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate, who, as American Ambassador to 
Great Britain in 1901, had charge of the 
negotiations, has testified that the British and 
American governments “meant what they 
said and said what they meant.” 

In the face of this solemn understanding, 
the American Congress, in 1912, passed the 
Panama Canal Act, which provided that “no 
tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States.” 
A technical argument, based upon the theory 
that “all nations” did not include the United 
States, and that, inasmuch as this country had 
obtained sovereign rights upon the Isthmus, 
the situation had changed, persuaded President 
Taft to sign this bill.- Perhaps this line of reas- 
oning satisfied the legal consciences of Presi- 
dent Taft and Mr. Knox, his Secretary of 
State, but it really cut little figure in the 
acrimonious discussion that ensued. Of course, 
there was only one question involved; that was 
as to whether the exemption violated the treaty. 
This is precisely the one point that nearly all 
the controversialists avoided. The statement 
that the United States had built the Canal 
with its own money and its own genius, that it 
had achieved a great success where other 
nations had achieved a great failure, and that it 
had the right of passing its own ships through 
its own highway without assessing tolls—this 
was apparently argument enough. When 
Great Britain protested the exemption as a 
violation of the treaty, there were not lacking 
plenty of elements in American politics and 
journalism to denounce her as committing an 
act of high-handed impertinence, as having 
intruded herself in matters which were not 
properly her concern, and as having attempted 
to rob the American public of the fruits of its 
own enterprise. That animosity to Great 
Britain, which is always present in certain parts 
of the hyphenated population, burst into full 
flame. 

Clear as were the legal aspects of the dispute, 
the position of the Wilson Administration was 
a difficult one. The Irish-American elements, 
which have specialized in making trouble be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
represented a strength to the Democratic Party 
in most large cities. The great mass of Demo- 











cratic Senators and Congressmen had voted 
for the exemption bill. The Democratic plat- 
form of 1912 had endorsed this same legislation. 
This declaration was the handiwork of Senator 
O’Gorman, of New York State, who had long 
been a leader of the anti-British crusade in 
American politics. More awkward still, Presi- 
dent Wilson, in the course of his Presidential 
campaign, had himself spoken approvingly of 
free tolls for American ships. The probability 
is that, when the President made this unfortu- 
nate reference to this clause in the Democratic 
programme, he had given the matter little 
personal investigation; it must be held to his 
credit that, when the facts were clearly pre- 
sented to him, his mind quickly grasped the 
real point at issue—that it was not a matter 
of commercial advantage or disadvantage, 
but one simply of national honor, of whether 
the United States proposed to keep its word 
or to break it. 

Page’s contempt for the hair-drawn technical- 
ities of lawyers was profound, and the tortuous 
effort to make the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
mean something quite different from what it 
said, inevitably moved him to righteous wrath. 
Before sailing for England he spent several 
days in the State Department studying the 
several questions which were then at issue be- 
tween his country and Great Britain. A mem- 
orandum contains his impressions of the free 
tolls contention: 


“A little later | went to Washington again 
to acquaint myself with the business between 
the United States and Great Britain. About 
that time the Senate confirmed my appoint- 
ment, and | spent a number of days reading the 
recent correspondence between the two govern- 
ments. The two documents that stand out in 
my memory are the wretched lawyer’s note of 
Knox about the Panama tolls (I never read a 
less sincere, less convincing, more purely 
artificial argument) and Bryce’s brief reply, 
which did have the ring of sincerity init. The 
diplomatic correspondence in general seemed 
to me very dull stuff, and, after wading through 
it all day, on several nights as I went to bed 
the thought came to me whether this sort of 
activity were really worth a man’s while.” 


Anything which affected British shipping 
adversely touched Great Britain in a delicate 
spot; and Page had not been long in London 
before he perceived the acute nature of the 
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Panama situation. In July, 1913, Col. Ed- 
ward M. House reached the British capital. 
A letter of Page’s to Sir Edward Grey gives 
such a succinct description of this new and 
influential force in American public life that it 
is worth quoting: 


Mr. Page to Sir Edward Grey 
Coburg Hotel, London. 
[no date.] 
DEAR SIR EDWARD: 

There is an American gentleman in London, 
the like of whom | do not know. Mr. Edward 
M. House is his name. He is “the silent 
partner” of President Wilson—that is to 
say, he is the most trusted political adviser 
and the nearest friend of the President. He 
is a private citizen, a man without personal 
political ambition, a modest, quiet, even 
shy fellow. He helps to make Cabinets, 
to shape policies, to select judges and ambas- 
sadors and suchlike merely for the pleasure 
of seeing that these tasks are well done. 

He is suffering from over-indulgence in 
advising, and he has come here to rest. I 
cannot get him far outside his hotel, for he 
cares to see few people. But he is very eager 
to meet you. 

I wonder if you would do me the honor 
to take luncheon at the Coburg Hotel with 
me, to meet him either on July 1, or 3, or 5— 
if you happen to be free? I shall have only 
you and Mr. House. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


The chief reason why Colonel House wished 
to meet the British Foreign Secretary was 
to bring him a message from President Wilson 
on the subject of the Panama tolls. The 
three men—Sir Edward, Colonel House, and 
Mr. Page—met at the suggested luncheon 
on July 3rd. Colonel House informed the 
Foreign Secretary that President Wilson was 
now convinced that the Panama Act violated 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and that he in- 
tended to use all his influence to secure its 
repeal. The matter, the American urged, 
was a difficult one, since it would be necessary 
to persuade Congress to pass a law acknowl- 
edging its mistake. The best way in which 
Great Britain could aid in the process was 
by taking no public action. If the British 


should keep protesting or discussing the 
subject acrimoniously in the press:and Parlia- 
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ment, such a course would merely reénforce 
the elements that would certainly oppose 
the President. Any protests would give them 
the opportunity to set up the cry of “British 
dictation,” and a change in the Washington 
policy would subject it to the criticism of 
having yielded to British pressure. The 
inevitable effect would be to defeat the whole 
proceeding. Colonel House therefore suggested 
that President Wilson be left to handle the 
matter in his own way and in his own time, 
and he assured the British statesman that 
the result would be satisfactory to both 
countries. Sir Edward Grey at once saw 
that Colonel House’s statement of the matter 
was simply common-sense, and expressed his 
willingness to leave the Panama matter in the 
President’s hands. 

Thus, from July 3, 1913, there was a com- 
plete understanding between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Washington Administration 
on the question of the tolls. Yet neither 
the British nor the American public knew 
that President Wilson had pledged himself to a 
policy of repeal. All during the summer and 
fall of 1913 this matter was as generally dis- 
cussed in England as was Mexico. Every- 
where the Ambassador went—country houses, 
London dinner tables, the colleges and the 
clubs—he was constantly confronted with what 
was universally regarded as America’s great 
breach of faith. How deeply he felt in the 
matter his letters show. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 
August 25, 1913. 
DEAR House: 

. . The English Government.and the 
English people without regard to party— 
| hear it and feel it everywhere—are of one 
mind about this: they think we have acted 
dishonorably. They really think so—it isn’t 
any mere political or diplomatic pretense. We 
made a bargain, they say, and we have re- 
pudiated it. If it were a mere bluff or game 
or party contention—that would be one thing. 
We could “bull” it through or live it down. 
But they look upon it as we look upon the 
repudiation of a debt by a state. Whatever 
the arguments by which the state may excuse 
itself, we never feel the same toward it— 
never quite so safe about it. They say,“ You 


are a wondetful nation and a wonderful people. 
We like you. 
a government of honor. 


But your Government is not 
Your honorable 
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men do not seem to get control.” You can’t 
measure the damage that this does us. What- 
ever the United States may propose till this 
is fixed and forgotten will be regarded with 
a certain hesitancy. They will not fully 
trust the honor of our Government. They 
say, too, “See, you’ve preached arbitration 
and you propose peace agreements, and yet 
you will not arbitrate this: you know you are 
wrong, and this attitude proves it.” What- 
ever Mr. Hay might or could have done, he 
made a bargain. The Senate ratified it. 
We accepted it. Whether it were a good 
bargain or a bad one, we ought to keep it. 
The English feeling was shown just the other 
week when Senator Root received an honorary 
degree at Oxford. The thing that gave him 
fame here was his speech on this treaty.? 
There is no end of ways in which they show 
their feeling and conviction. 

Now, if in the next regular session the 
President takes a firm stand against the 
ship subsidy that this discrimination gives, 
couldn’t Congress be carried to repeal this 
discrimination? For this economic objection 
also exists. 

No Ambassador can do any very large con- 
structive piece of work so long as this suspicion 
of the honor of our Government exists. Sir 
Edward Grey will take it up in October or 
November. If I could say then that the 
President will exert all his influence for this 
repeal—that would go far. If, when he takes 
it up, I can say nothing, it will be practically 
useless for me to take up any other large plan. 
This is the most important thing for us on the 
diplomatic horizon. 


Mr. Page to the President 
Doornoch, Scotland, 
September 10, 1913. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am spending ten or more of the dog days 
visiting the Englishman and the Scotchman 
in their proper setting—their country homes— 
where they show themselves the best of hosts 
and reveal their real opinions. There are, 
for example, in the house where | happen to 
be to-day, the principals of three of the Scotch 
universities, and a Member of Parliament, 
and an influential editor. 

They have, of course—I mean all the edu- 
cated folk I meet—the most intelligent in- 


1Mr. Root’s masterly speech on Panama tolls was made 
in the United States Senate, January 21, 1913. 
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terest in American affairs, and they have an 
unbounded admiration for the American people 
—their energy, their resourcefulness, their 
wealth, their economic powers and _ social 
independence. | think that no people ever 
really admired and, in a sense, envied another 
people more. They know we hold the keys 
of the future. 

But they make a sharp distinction between 
our people and our Government. They are 
sincere, God-fearing people who speak their 
convictions. They cite Tammany, the Thaw 
case, Sulzer, the Congressional lobby, and 
sincerely regret that a democracy does not 
seem to be able to justify itself. 1 am con- 
stantly amazed and sometimes dumbfounded 
at the profound effect that the yellow press 
(including the American correspondents of 
the English papers) has had upon the British 
mind. Here is a most serious journalistic 
problem, upon which I have already begun 
to work seriously with some of the editors 
of the better London papers. But it is more 
than a journalistic problem. It becomes politi- 
cal. To eradicate this impression will take years 
of well-planned work. I am going to make 
this the subject of one of the dozen addresses 
that I must deliver during the next six months 
—“The United States as an Example of 
Honest and Honorable Government.” 

And everywhere—in circles the most friendly 
to us, and the best informed—I receive com- 
miseration because of the dishonorable at- 
titude of our Government about the Panama 
Canal tolls. This, I confess, is hard to meet. 
We made a bargain—a solemn compact— 
and we have broken it. Whether it werea 
good bargain or a bad one, a silly one or a 
wise one; that’s far from the point. Isn’t it? 
I confess that this bothers me. arts 

And this Canal tolls matter stands in the 
way of everything. It is in their minds 
all the time—the minds of all parties and 
all sections of opinion. They have no respect 
for Mr. Taft, for they remember that he might 
have vetoed the bill; and they ask, whenever 
they dare, what you will do about it. They 
hold our Government in shame so long as 
this thing stands. 

As for the folly of having made such a treaty 
—that’s now passed. As for our unwilling- 
ness to arbitrate it—that’s taken as a confes- 
sion of guilt. . . . 

We can command these people, this Govern- 
ment, this tight island, and its world-wide 


ale 
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empire; they honor us, they envy us, they 
fear us; they see the time near at hand when 
we shall command the capital and the com- 
merce of the world if we unfetter our mighty 
people; they wish to keep very close to us. 
But they are suspicious of our Government 
because, they contend, it has violated its 
faith. Is it so or is it not? 

Life meantime is brimful of interest; and, 
despite this reflex result of the English 
long-blunder with Ireland (how our sins 
come home to roost), the Great Republic 
casts its beams across the whole world and | 
was never so proud to be an American demo- 
crat, as I see it light this hemisphere in a 
thousand ways. 

All health and mastery to you! 

WALTER H. Pace. 


The story of Sir William Tyrrell’s! visit to 
the White House in November, 1913, has 
already been told. On this occasion, it will 
be recalled, an agreement was reached not 
only on Mexico, but also President Wilson re- 
peated the assurances already given by Colonel 
House on the repeal of the tolls legislation. 
Now that Great Britain had accepted the 
President’s leadership in Mexico, the time 
was approaching when President Wilson might 
be expected to take his promised stand on 
Panama tolls. Yet it must be repeated that 
there had been no definite diplomatic bargain. 
But Page was exerting all his efforts to estab- 
lish the best relations between the two coun- 
tries on the basis of fair dealing and mutual 
respect. Great Britain had shown her good 
faith in the Mexican matter; now the turn 
of the United States had come. 


Mr. Page to the President 
London, 6 Grosvenor Square, 
January 6, 1914. 
DeaAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

We've traveled a long way since this Mexican 
trouble began—a long way with His Majesty’s 
Government. When your policy was first 
flung at ’em, they showed at best a friendly 
incredulity: what! set up a moral standard 
for government in Mexico? Everybody’s 
mind was fixed merely on the restoring of 

1Sir William Tyrrell was, in 1913, private secretary to 
Sir Edward Grey and at present is private secretary to 
Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary. The refer- 
ence in the text is to the visit Sir William made to Wash- 


ington in November, 1913, described in a previous—and so 
far unpublished—chapter in the biography. 
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order—the safety of investments. 
thought of course our Army would go down in a 
few weeks. I recall that Sir Edward Grey 
asked me one day if you would not consult 
the European governments about the suc- 
cessor to Huerta, speaking of it as a problem 
that would come up next week. And there 
was also much unofficial talk about joint 
intervention. 

Well, they’ve followed a long way. They 
apologized for Carden! (that’s what the Prime 
Minister’s speech was); they ordered him to 
be more prudent. Then the real meaning 
of concessions began to get into their heads. 
They took up the dangers that lurked in 
the Government’s contract with Cowdray 
for oil; and they pulled Cowdray out of 
Colombia and Nicaragua—granting the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine to conces- 
sions that might imperil a country’s autonomy. 
Then Sir Edward asked me if you would not 
consult him about such concessions—a long 
way had been traveled since his other question! 
Lord Haldane made the Thanksgiving speech 
that I suggested to him. And now they have 
transferred Carden. They’ve done all we 
asked and more; and, more wonderful yet, 
they’ve come to understand what we are driv- 
ing at. 

As this poor world goes, all this seems to 
me rather handsomely done. At any rate, 
it’s square and it’s friendly. 

Now in diplomacy, as in other contests, 
there must be give and take; it’s our turn. 

1. If you see your way clear, it would help 
the Liberal Government (which needs help) 
and would be much appreciated, if before 
February 1oth, when Parliament meets, you 
could say a public word friendly to our keeping 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty—on the tolls. 
You only, of course, can judge whether you 
would be justified in doing so. I presume 
only to assure you of the most excellent effect 
it would have here. If you will pardon me 
for taking a personal view of it, too, | will 
say that such an expression would cap the 
climax of the enormously heightened esteem 
and great respect in which recent events and 
achievements have caused you to be held here. 
It would put the English of all parties in 
the happiest possible mood toward you for 





1British Minister to Mexico in 1913-14, whose intense 
anti-Americanism at one time threatened the good relations 
between the United States and Great Britain. Carden was 
“transferred” from Mexico to Brazil—a friendly act of the 
British Foreign office which eased the tension. 
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whatever subsequent dealings may await us. 
It was as friendly a man as Kipling who said 
to me the night I spent with him: “ You know 
your great Government, which does many 
great things greatly, does not lie awake o’ 
nights to keep its promises.” 

It’s our turn next, whenever you see your 
way clear. 

Most heartily yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 

To the President. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 
145 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 

DEAR PAGE: 

I was with the President for twenty-four 
hours.and we went over everything thoroughly. 

He decided to call the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations to the White House on 
Monday and tell them of his intentions re- 
garding Panama tolls. We discussed whether 
it would be better to see some of them in- 
dividually, or to take them collectively. It 
was agreed that the latter course was better. 
It was decided, however, to have Senator 
Jones poll the Senate in order to find just how 
it stood before getting the Committee together. 

The reason for this quick action was in 
response to your letter urging that something 
be done before the roth of February. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 


January 24, 1914. 


On March 5th the President made good his 
promise by going before Congress and asking 
the two Houses to repeal that clause in the 
Panama legislation which granted preferential 
treatment to American coastwise shipping. 
The President’s address was very brief and 
did not discuss the matter in the slightest 
detail. Mr. Wilson made the question one 
simply of national honor. The exemption, 
he said, clearly violated the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty and there was nothing left to do but 
to set the matter right. The part of the 
President’s address which aroused the greatest 
interest was the conclusion: 

“T ask this of you in support of the foreign 
policy of the Administration. I shall not 
know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence, if 
you do not grant it to me in ungrudging 
measure.” 

















The impression which this speech made 
upon the great statesman who then presided 
over the British Foreign office is evident from 
the following letter which he wrote to the 
British Ambassador in Washington: 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. Spring-Rice 
Foreign Office, 
March 13, 1914. 
SIR: 

In the course of a conversation with the 
American Ambassador to-day, I took the 
opportunity of saying how much | had been 
struck by President Wilson’s Message to Con- 
gress about the Panama Canal tolls. When | 
read it, it struck me that, whether it succeeded 
or failed in accomplishing the President’s 
object, it was something to the good of public 
life, for it helped to lift public life to a higher 
plane and to strengthen its morale. 

I am, &c., 
E. Grey. 


Two days after his appearance before 
Congress the President wrote to his Am- 
bassador: 


The President to Mr. Page 
The White House, Washington. 
March 7, 1914. 
My DEAR PAGE: 

I have your, letters of the twenty-second 
and twenty-fourth of February and | thank 
you for them most warmly. Happily, things 
are clearing up a little in the matters which 
have embarrassed our relations with Great 
Britain, and I hope that the temper of public 
opinion is in fact changing there, as it seems 
to us from this distance to be changing. 

Your letters are a lamp to my feet. I 
feel as | read that their analysis is searching 
and true. 

Things over here go on a tolerably even keel. 
The prospect at this moment for the repeal 
of the tolls exemption is very good indeed. 
I am beginning to feel a considerable degree 
of confidence that the repeal will go through, 
and the Press of the country is certainly 
standing by me in great shape. 

My thoughts turn to you very often with 
gratitude and affectionate regard. if there 
is ever at any time anything specific you 
want to learn, pray do not hesitate to ask it 
of me directly, if you think best. 

Carden was here the other day and I spent 
an hour with him, but I got not even a glimpse 
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of his mind. I showed him all of mine that 
he cared to see. 
With warmest regards from us all, 
Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


The debate which now took place in Con- 
gress proved to be one of the stormiest in the 
history of that body. The proceeding did 
not prove to be the easy victory which the 
Administration had evidently expected. The 
struggle was protracted for three months; and 
it signalized Mr. Wilson’s first serious conflict 
with the Senate—that same Senate which 
was destined to play such a vexatious and 
destructive rdle in his career. At this time, 
however, Mr. Wilson had reached the zenith 
of his control over the law-making bodies. 
It was early in his Presidential term, and in 
these early days Senators are likely to be 
careful about quarreling with the White 
House—especially the Senators who are mem- 
bers of the President’s political party. In 
this struggle, moreover, Mr. Wilson had the 
intelligence and the character of the Senate 
largely on his side, though, strangely enough, 
his strongest supporters were Republicans 
and his bitterest opponents were Democrats. 
Senator Root, Senator Burton, Senator Lodge, 
Senator Kenyon, Senator McCumber, all 
Republicans, day after day and week after 
week upheld the national honor; while Sena- 
tors O’Gorman, Chamberlain, Vardaman, and 
Reed, all members of the President’s party, 
just as persistently led the fight for the baser 
cause. The debate inspired an outburst of 
Anglophobia which was most distressing to 
the best friends of the United States and 
Great Britain. The American press, as a 
whole, honored itself by championing the 
President, but certain newspapers made the 
debate an occasion for unrestrained abuse of 
Great Britain, and of any one who believed 
that the United States should treat that 
nation honestly. The Hearst organs, in car- 
toon and editorial page, shrieked against the 
‘““ancient enemy.” All the well-known episodes 
and characters in American history—Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill, John Paul Jones, Washing- 
ton, and Franklin—were paraded as arguments 
against the repeal of an illegal discrimination. 
Petitions from the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
and other Irish societies were showered upon 
Congress—in almost unending procession they 
clogged the pages of the Congressional Record; 
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public meetings were held in New York and 
elsewhere denouncing an administration that 
disgraced the country by “truckling” to 
Great Britain. The President was accused of 
seeking an Anglo-American Alliance and 
of sacrificing American shipping to the glory 
of British trade; while the history of our 
diplomatic relations was surveyed in detail 
for the purpose of proving that Great Britain 
had broken every treaty she had ever made. 
In the midst of this deafening hubbub the 
quiet voice of Senator McCumber—“we are 
too big in national power to be too little in 
national integrity’—and that of Senator 
Root, demolishing one after another the 
pettifogging arguments of the exemptionists, 
demonstrated that, after all, the spirit and 
the eloquence that had given the Senate its 
great fame were still influential forces in that 
body. 

In all this excitement, Page himself came in 
for his share of hard knocks. Irish meetings 
“resolved” against the Ambassador as a states- 
man who “looks on English claims as superior 
to American rights,’ and demanded that 
President Wilson recall him. It has been the 
fate of practically every American ambassador 
to Great Britain to be accused of Anglomania. 
Lowell, John Hay, and Joseph H. Choate fell 
under the ban of those elements in American 
life who seem to think that the main duty of 
an American diplomat in Great Britain is to 
insult the country of which he has become the 
guest. In 1895 the House of Representatives 
solemnly passed a resolution censuring Am- 
bassador Thomas F. Bayard for a few senti- 
ments friendly to Great Britain which he had 
uttered at a public banquet. That Page 
was no undiscriminating idolater of Great 
Britain these letters have abundantly revealed. 
That he had the profoundest respect for the 
British character and British institutions has 
been made just as clear. With Page this was 
no sudden enthusiasm; it was the result of the 
life-time which he had given to studying English 
literature, English history, and the lives of 
English public men. The conviction that 
British conceptions of liberty and government 
and British ideals of life represented the fine 
flower of human progress was one which he felt 
deeply. The fact that these fundamentals had 
had the opportunity of even freer development 
in America he regarded as most fortunate 
both for the United States and for the world. 
He had never concealed his belief that the 


destinies of mankind depended more upon the 
friendly codperation of the United States and 
Great Britain than upon any other single in- 
fluence. He had preached this in public ad- 
dresses, and in his writings for twenty-five years 
preceding his mission to Great Britain. But 
the mere fact that he should hold such con- 
victions and presume to express them as 
American Ambassador apparently outraged 
those same elements in this country who railed 
against Great Britain in this Panama Tolls 
debate. 

On August 16, 1913, the City of Southamp- 
ton, England, dedicated a monument in honor 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims—Southampton hav- 
ing been their original point of departure 
for Massachusetts. Quite appropriately the 
city invited the American Ambassador to 
deliver an address on this occasion; and quite 
appropriately the Ambassador acknowledged 
the debt which Americans of to-day owed to the 
England which had sent these adventurers to 
lay the foundations of new communities on 
foreign soil. Yet certain historic truths em- 
bodied in this very beautiful and eloquent ad- 
dress aroused considerable anger in certain 
parts of the United States. “Blood,” said the 
Ambassador, “carries with it that particular 
trick of thought, which makes us all English 
in the last resort. And Puritan and 
Pilgrim and Cavalier, different yet, are yet 
one in that they are English still. And thus, 
despite the fusion of races and of the great 
contributions of other nations to her 100 mil- 
lions of people and to Her incalculable wealth, 
the United States is yet English-led and Eng- 
lish-ruled.” This was merely a way of phras- 
ing a great historic truth—that overwhelmingly 
the largest element in the American popula- 
tion is British in origin; that such vital things 
as its speech and its literature are English; 
and that our political institutions, our liberty, 
our law, our conceptions of morality and of 
life are similarly derived from the British Isles. 
Page applied the word “English” to 
Americans in the same sense in which that word 
is used by John Richard Green, when he traces 
the history of the English race from a German 
forest to the Mississippi Valley and the wilds 


1This is the fact that is too frequently lost sight of in 
current discussions of the melting pot. In the Aélantic 
Monthly for August, 1920, Mr. William S. Rossiter, for 
many years chief clerk of theeUnited States Census and a 
statistician of high standing, shows that, of the 95,000,000 
white people of the United States, 55,000,000 trace ‘their 
origin to England, Scotland, and Wales. 











of Australia. But the anti-British elements 
on this side of the water, taking “ English-led 
and English-ruled” out of its context misinter- 
preted the phrase as meaning that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador had approvingly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States was at 
present under the political control of Great 
Britain! Senator Cham- 
berlain of Oregon 
presented a petition from 
the Staatsverband Deutsch- 
sprechender Vereine von 
Oregon, demanding the 
Ambassador’s removal, 
while the Irish-American 
press and politicians be- 
came extremely vocal. 
Animated as was this 
outburst, it was mild 
compared with the ex- 
citement caused by a 
speech which Page made 
while the Panama debate 
was raging in Congress. 
At a dinner of the 
Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, in early 
March, the Ambassa- 
dor made a few im- 
promptu remarks. The 
occasion was one of good 
fellowship and good hu- 
mor, and Page, under 
the inspiration of the 
occasion, indulged in a 
few  half-serious, half- 
jocular references to the 
Panama Canal and 
British-American good- 
feeling, which, when inac- 
curately reported, caused 
a great disturbance in 
the England-baiting 
press. “I would not say 
that we constructed 
the Panama Canal even 
for you,” he said, “for 
I am speaking with great frankness and not 
with diplomatic indirection. We built it for 
reasons of our own. But | will say that it 
adds to the pleasure of that great work that 
you will profit by it. You will profit most by 
it, for you have the greatest carrying trade.” 
A few paragraphs on the Monroe Doctrine 
which practically repeated President Wilson’s 


Page met at 
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EDWARD M. HOUSE 


The “silent partner” of President Wilson, and 
the man to whom Ambassador Page wrote many 


of his most illuminating letters. 

1913, Colonel House, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 

luncheon in London. 

House brought the British statesman assurances 

from President Wilson that the American error 
in Panama legislation would be undone 
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Mobile speech on that subject, but in which 
Mr. Page used the expression, “we prefer that 
European Powers shall acquire no more terri- 
tory on this continent,’ alarmed those preci- 
sians in language, who pretended to believe that 
the Ambassador had used the word “ prefer”’ 
in its literal sense, and interpreted the sentence 
to mean that, while the 
United States would 
“prefer” that Europe 
should not overrun North 
and South America, it 
would really raise no seri- 
ous objection if it did so. 

Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon, who by this 
time had apparently be- 
come the Senatorial 
leader of the anti-Page 
propaganda, introduced 
a resolution demanding 
that the Ambassador 
furnish the Senate a 
complete copy of this 
highly pro-British out- 
giving. The copy was 
furnished forthwith— 
and with that the temp- 
est subsided. 


Mr. Page to the President 

American Embassy, 

London, 
March 18, 1914. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

About this infernal 
racket in the Senate 
over my poor speech, 
| have telegraphed you 
all there is to say. Of 
course, it was a harmless 
courtesy—no_ bowing 
low to the British or any 
such thing—as it was 
spoken and heard. Of 
course, too, nothing 
would have been said 
about it but for the controversy over the Canal 
tolls. That was my mistake—in being be- 
trayed by the friendly dinner and the high 
compliments paid to us into mentioning a 
subject under controversy. 

I am greatly distressed lest possibly it 
may embarrass you. I do hope not. 


In early July, 


Colonel 


I think I have now learned that lesson pretty 
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JOHN HAY 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE 


British Ambassador to the United States from 1893 
to 1902. He negotiated with John Hay, Secretary 
of State, the treaty which gave the United States the 
exclusive right to build and control the Panama 
Canal. This, known as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
superseded the Clayton-Bulwer Convention of 1850, 
which had provided for joint American and British 
ownership and control of the Canal 


They cannot be driven by anybody to do 


Ambassador to Great Britain from 1897 to 1898 and Secretary of 
State in President Roosevelt’s cabinet. The Canal Treaty which 
he negotiated with Lord Pauncefote, in 1901, provided that ‘‘the 
Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise.” The Panama Canal Act of 1912, exempt- 
ing American coastwise ships from the payment of tolls, clearly 


anything, but they can be led by us to do 
anything—by the use of spontaneous cour- 
tesy. It is by spontaneous courtesy that 
| have achieved whatever I have achieved, 
and it is for this that those like me who 
do like me. Of course, what some of the 
American newspapers have said is true 


violated this clause in the treaty 


thoroughly. These Anglophobiacs—Irish and 
Panama—hound me wherever | go. I think 
] told you of one of their correspondents, who 
one night got up and yawned at a public dinner 
as soon as | had spoken and said to his neigh- 
bors: “ Well, I’ll go, the Ambassador didn’t say 
anything that | can get him into trouble 
about.” 

I shall, hereafter, write out my speeches 
and have them gone over carefully by my little 
Cabinet of Secretaries. Yet something (per- 
haps not much) will be lost. For these people 
are infinitely kind and friendly and courteous. 


—-that | am too free and too untrained 

to be a great Ambassador. But the 
conventional type of Ambassador would not be 
worth his salt to represent the United States 
here now, when they are eager to work with us 
for the peace of the world, if they are con- 
vinced of our honor and right-mindedness and 
the genuineness of our friendship. 
_ | talked this over with Sir Edward Grey 
the other day, and after telling me that | need 
fear no trouble at this end of the line, he told 
me how severely he is now criticised by a “ cer- 
tain element” for “bowing too low to the 
Americans.” We then each bowed low to the 
other. The yellow press and Chamberlain 
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“ELIHU ROOT 
Secretary of State from 1905 to 1909. His speech 
in the Senate in January, 1913, denouncing the Pan- 
ama legislation as a violation of treaty rights, was 
the ablest legal exposition of the cause for which 
Ambassador Page was contending. It was a 
powerful influence in persuading’ President Wilson 
that the law of 1912 was dishonorable and should be 
repealed 





would give a year’s growth for a photo- 
graph of us in that posture! 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your | 
kind understanding and your toleration of 
my errors. 

Yours always heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 

To the President. 

P.S. The serious part of the speech—made to 
convince the financial people, who are restive 
about Mexico, that we do not mean to forbid 
legitimate investments in Central America— 
has had a good effect here. I have received 


the thanks of many important men. 
W. H. P. 


The President to Mr. Page 
The White House, Washington. 
March 25, 1914. 
My Dear Pace: 
Thank you for your little note of March 
thirteenth*. You may be sure that none of us 


~ *The Ambassador’s letter is dated March 18th. 








SENATOR JAMES A. O'GORMAN 


Of New York, distinguished during his Senatorial term as an 
implacable enemy of Great Britain, and the leader of the fight 
against the Panama repeal. 
Senator O’Gorman’s term expired, and he retired to private life 


Soon after the failure of his efforts 


who knew you or read the speech felt anything 


but admiration for it. It is very astonishing 
to me how some Democrats in the Senate them- 
selves bring these artificial difficulties on the 
Administration, and it distresses me not a little. 
Mr. Bryan read your speech yesterday to the 
Cabinet, who greatly enjoyed it. It was at 
once sent to the Senate and | hope will there 
be given out for publication in full. 

I want you to feel constantly how I value 
the intelligent and effective work you are doing 
in London. | do not know what | should do 
without you. 

The fight is on now about the tolls, but I feel 
perfectly confident of winning in the matter, 
though there is not a little opposition in Con- 
gress—more in the House, it strangely turns 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
The London residence of the King of England. Mr. and Mrs. Page were attending a ball here when news came that 


Congress had repealed the Panama tolls exemption. 


Ambassador on the event, as marking a step forward in international relations. 
standard for all nations to live up to,” one of the guests said. 


Everybody, including the King, congratulated the American 


“The United States has set a high 
“1 don’t believe that there is any other nation that 


would have done it”’ 


out, where a majority of the Democrats orig- 
inally voted against the exemption, than in the 
Senate, where a majority of the Democrats 
voted for it. The vicissitudes of politics are 
certainly incalculable. 

With the warmest regard, in necessary haste, 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon. WALTER H. Pace, 
American Embassy, 
London, England. 


Mr. Page to the President 
American Embassy, London, 
March 28, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have read in the newspapers here that, 
after you had read my poor, unfortunate 
speech, you remarked to callers that you re- 
garded it as proper. I cannot withhold this 
word of affectionate thanks. 

I do not agree with you, heartily as | thank 
you. The speech itself, in the surroundings 
and the atmosphere, was harmless and was 


perfectly understood. But I ought not to 
have been betrayed into forgetting that the 
subject was about to come up for fierce discus- 
sion in Congress. . . . 

Of course, | know that the whole infernal 
thing is cooked up to beat you, if possible. But 
that is the greater reason why you must win. 
] am willing to be sacrificed, if that will help— 
for forgetting the impending row or for any 
reason you will. 

I suppose we’ve got to go through such a 
struggle to pull our Government and our people 
up to an understanding of our own place in the 
world—a place so high and big and so powerful 
that all the future belongs to us. From an 
economic point of view, we are the world; and 
from a political point of view also. How any 
man who sees this can have any feeling but pity 
for the Old World, passes understanding. Our 
role is to treat it most courteously and to make 
it respect our character—nothing more. Time 
will do the rest. 

I congratulate you most heartily on the 
character of most of your opposition—the wild 
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Irish (they must be sat upon 
some time, why not now?) 
the Clark* crowd (charac- 
teristically making a stand 
on a position of dishonor), 
the Hearst press, and dem- 
agogues generally. | have 
confidence in the people. 

This stand is necessary to 
set us right before the world, 
to enable us to build up an 
influential foreign policy, to 
make us respected and 
feared, and to make the 
Democratic Party the party 
of honor, and to give it the 
best reason to live and to 
win. 

May | make a suggestion? 

The curiously tenacious 
hold that Anglophobia has 
on a certain class of our 
people—might it not be 
worth your while to make, 
at some convenient time 
and in some natural way, 
a direct attack on it—in a 
letter to some one, which 
could be published or in 
some address, or possibly 
in a statement to a Senate 
committee, which could be 
given to the press? Say how 
big and strong and sure- 
of-the-future we are; so 
big that we envy nobody, 
and that those who have 
Anglophobia or any Europe- 
phobia are the only per- 
sons who “truckle” to any 
foreign folk or power; that 
in this tolls-fight all the Con- 
tinental governments are a 
unit; that we respect them all, fear none, 
have no favors, except proper favors among 
friendly nations, to ask of anybody; and that 
the idea of a “trade” with England for holding 
off in Mexico is (if you will excuse my French) 
a common gutter lie. 

This may or may not be wise; but you will 
forgive me for venturing to suggest it. It is 
we who are the proud and erect and patriotic 


*Mr. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, was one of the most blatant opponents of Panama 


repeal. 


American Ambassador to Great Britain from 1899 to 1905. 
bassadorship that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated. 
versy of 1913-14, Mr. Choate testified to the Senatorial Committee on Foreign 
Relations that this treaty “meant what it said and said what it meant.” He 
regarded the Panama Act of 1912 as a stain on the nation’s honor 


© Paul Thompson 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
It was in his am- 
In the contro- 


Americans, fearing nobody; but the other 
fellows are fooling some of the people in making 
them think that they are. 
Yours most gratefully, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


To the President. 


The President to Mr. Page 
The White House, Washington, 
April 2, 1914. 
My DEAR PAGE: 
Please do not distress yourself about that 
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SIR WILLIAM TYRRELL 
Private secretary to Sir Edward 
Grey while the latter was Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britian. Sir 
William had an important meeting 
in the White House with President 
Wilson in November, 1913. At 
this time the President informed 
Sir William that he intended to 

work for the Panama repeal 





VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 
Who, as Sir Edward Grey, was British 
Foreign Secretary in 1913-14, at the 
time of the Panama discussion. A 
statesman of enlightened views, he 
has sought to make a reality of Glad- 
stone’s aspiration that the day might 
come when “‘the idea of public right 
would be the governing idea” of 
international relations 

















speech. | think with you that it was a mistake 
to touch upon that matter while it was right 
hot, because any touch would be sure to burn 
the finger; but as for the speech itself, | would 
be willing to subscribe to every bit of it myself, 
and there can be no rational objection to it. 
We shall try to cool the excited persons on this 
side of the water and | think nothing further 
will come of it. In the meantime, pray realize 
how thoroughly and 
entirely you are enjoy- 
ing my confidence and 
admiration. 

Your letter about 
Cowdray and Murray 
was very illuminating 
and will be very ser- 
viceable tome. | have 
come to see that the. 
real knowledge of the 
relations between coun- 
tries in matters of 
public policy is to be 
gained at country 
hlou'ses and dinner 
tables, and not in diplo- 
matic correspondence; 
in brief, that when we 
know the men and the 
currents of-opinion, we 
know.-more than for- 
eign ministers can tell 
us; and your letters 
give me in.a., thor- 
oughly dignified way, 
just the sidelights that 
are necessary to illu- 
minate the picture. | 
am heartily obliged to 
you. 

All. unite with me in the warmest regards 
as always. 

In haste, 


coastwise ships. 


Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Hon. WALTER H. PAGE, 
American Embassy, 
London, England. 


A note of a conversation with Sir Edward 
Grey touches the same point: “April 1, 1914. 
Sir Edward Grey recalled to me to-day that he 
had waited for the President to take up the 
Canal tolls controversy at his convenience. 
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now Senator from Pennsylvania. 
argument in favor of tolls exemption for American 
“IT never read a less sincere, less con- 
vincing, more purely artificial argument,” was Am- 
bassador Page’s comment on this document 
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‘When he took it up at his own time to suit his 
own plans, he took it up in the most admirable 
way possible.’ This whole story is too good to 
be lost. If the repeal of the tolls clause passes 
the Senate, | propose to make a speech in the 
House of Commons on ‘The Proper Way for 
Great Governments to Deal with One Another,’ 
and use this experience. 

“Sir Edward also spoke of being somewhat 
‘depressed’ by the fierce 
opposition to the Presi- 
dent on the tolls ques- 
tion—the extent of 
Anglophobia in the 
United States. 

“Here is a place for a 
campaign of ‘education 
—Chautauqua and 
whatnot. 

“The amount of 
Anglophobia is great. 
But | doubt if it be as 
great as it seems; for 
it is organized and is 
very vociferous. If you 
collected together or 
thoroughly organized 
all the people in the 
United States who 
have birthmarks on 
their faces, you’d be 
‘depressed’ by the num- 
ber of them.” 


© Harris & Ewing 
PHILANDER C. KNOX 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Taft, and 


Nothing could have 
more eloquently proved 
the truth of this last re- 
mark than the history 
of this Panama bill it- 
self. After all the politi- 
cians in the House and Senate had filled pages 
of the Congressional Record with denunciations 
of Great Britain—most of it intended for the 
entertainment of Irish-Americans and German- 
Americans: in the constituencies—the two 
Houses proceeded to the really serious business 
of voting. The House quickly passed the bill 
by 216 to 71, and the Senate by 50 to 35. Ap- 
parently the amount of Anglophobia was 
not portentous, when it came to putting this 
emotion to the test of counting heads. The 
bill went at once to the President, was signed— 
and the dishonor was atoned for. 

Mr. and Mrs. Page were attending a ball 
in Buckingham Palace when the great news 


He made a technical 
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reached London. The gathering represented 
all that was most distinguished in the official 
and diplomatic life of the British capital. The 
word was rapidly passed from guest to guest, 
and the American Ambassador and his wife 
soon found themselves the centre of a com- 
pany which could hardly restrain itself in ex- 
pressing its admiration for the United States. 
Never in the history of the country had Ameri- 
can prestige stood so 
high as that night. The 
King and the Prime 
Minister were especially 
affected by this display 
of fair-dealing in Wash- 
ington. The slight 
commercial advantage 
which Great Britain 
had obtained was not 
the thought which was 
uppermost in every- 
body’s mind. The 
thing which really 
moved these assembled 
statesmen and diplo- 
mats was the fact that 
something new had ap- 
peared in the history 
of legislative chambers. 
A great nation had 
committed an out- 
“ fageous wrong—that 
was something that 
had happened many 
times before in all coun- 
tries. But the unprece- 
dented thing was that 
this same nation had 
exposed its fault boldly 
to the world—had lifted 
up its hands and said, ‘““We have sinned!’”, 
and then had publicly undone its error. Proud 
as Page had always been of his country, that 
moment was perhaps the most triumphant in 
his life. The action of Congress emphasized 
all that he had been saying of the ideals of the 
United States, and gave point to his arguments 
that justice and honor and right, and not 
temporary selfish interest, should control the 
foreign policy of any nation which really 
claimed to be enlightened. The general feel- 
ing of Great Britain was perhaps best expressed 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
Who, as Foreign Secretary, initiated the negotiations 
for the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which were concluded 
by Lord Lansdowne in 1901. 
with the policy of cultivating friendly relations with the 
United States which marked Lord Salisbury’s adminis- 
tration in its later years 
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by the remark made to Mrs. Page, on this oc- 
casion, by Lady D——: 

“The United States has set a highstandard for 
all nations to live up to. I don’t believe that 
thereisanyothernation that would havedoneit.” 

One significant feature of this great episode 
was the act of Congress in accepting the Presi- 
dent’s statement that the repeal of the Panama 
discrimination was a necessary preliminary to 
the success of the Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Mr. 
Wilson’s declaration, 
that, unless this legisla- 
tion should be repealed, 
he would not “know 
how to deal with other 
matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer con- 
sequence” had puzzled 
Congress and the coun- 
try. The debates show 
the keenest curiosity 
as to what the Presi- 
dent had in mind. 
The newspapers turned 
the matter over and 
over, without obtain- 
ing any clew to the 
mystery. Some thought 
that the President had 
planned to intervene in 
Mexico, and that the 
tolls legislation was the 
consideration de- 
manded by Great 
Britain for a free hand 
in this matter. But this 
correspondence has al- 
ready demolished that 
theory. Others thought 
that Japan was in some way involved—but 
that explanation also failed to satisfy. 

Congress accepted the President’s statement 
trustfully and blindly, and passed the asked- 
for legislation. Up to the present moment 
this passage in the Presidential message has 
been unexplained. Page’s papers, however, 
disclose what seems to be a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the mystery, and they suggest that this 
question of “greater delicacy” was not unre- 
lated to the colossal tragedy which was at that 
moment overhanging Europe and the world. 


This was in accordance 


The October instalment of the Page letters will describe a visit to Berlin by Colonel House in June, 
1914, to arrange an Anglo-American-German pact to prevent the impending European struggle 
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CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


II. What I Learned from Sulzer and Tammany 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Former American Ambassador at Constantinople 


In Collaboration with FRENCH STROTHER 


ILSON’S nomination in 1912 

was equivalent to an election. 

The split in the Republican 

Party made this a foregone 

conclusion. They forgot the 
interests of the country in a bitter internal 
struggle for thecontrolof their party machinery. 
Roosevelt, furiously ambitious to regain his 
power, was pitted against the old organization 
bosses, who were determined to retain posses- 
sion of the party. » Led by Penrose they were 
lost in an implacable rage against the “rebel” 
who had once unhorsed them in the party 
councils. To them the election of a President 
became a secondary matter. The supremely 
important issue was the control of their party 
machinery. Penrose and his fellow, bosses felt 
that their future—their very existence as politi- 
cal leaders—was at stake. If Roosevelt made 
good his position, that the Independents ought 
to continue to control the mechanism of the 
party (as they had controlled it during his ten- 
ure of office), what did it profit Penrose and his 
kind to build up their state machines, only to be 
balked of the supreme prize of national ascend- 
ancy? They would, like Othello, find their oc- 
cupation gone. With the fury of men blinded by 
hatred and ambition, they preferred to wreck 
the party’s chances for the next four years if, by 
so doing, they could destroy the Roosevelt re- 
bellion against their domination. 

I really felt that my own connection with the 
campaign was at anend. With the Presidency 
thus secure by reason of the Republicans’ inter- 
necine quarrel, we Democrats were in the 
position of a Plaint: who had simply to 
go through the formality of entering judgment 
by default and take possession of the govern- 
ment on behalf of the people. 

I had never participated in the active work 


of a campaign, and it did not appeal to me to 
do so. The offer made me by McCombs to 
become chairman of the Finance Committee 
I had promptly declined, as I thought that if I 
had anything to do with the finances of the 
National Democratic Committee, I should be 
treasurer. So I prepared to spend the 
summer in the Adirondacks. But the day 
that I was to take my family tc the 
mountains, | motored down to Sea Girt to bid 
Governor Wilson good-by. The Governor 
had not yet come down to breakfast, and, as I 
had to take an early train to make my 
connection for the mountains, I was about to 
leave when word came down from him request- 
ing me to wait a few minutes longer, as he was 
anxious toseeme. Shortly afterward he came 
down the steps, as sprightly and active as a 
man of thirty, full of energy and determination. 
When I told him | had come to say good-by 
to him, he was surprised and concerned. 

“This is a great disappointment to me,” said 
Governor Wilson. “I had hoped that you 
would accept the position of chairman of the 
Finance Committee. This is a new position 
which I have asked the National Committee 
to create especially for you, and I had relied 
upon your willingness to accept it and render 
me a great service.” 

I told the Governor that I was disinclined to 
be merely a money collector, and unless I was 
appointed treasurer, or a member of the Cam- 
paign Committee, | should not care to partici- 
pate in the campaign. The Governor answered: 

“Of course I expect you to be a member of 
the Campaign Committee, and | still hope > 
that I can persuade you to accept the chair- 
manship of the Finance Committee. My idea 
is that in this campaign the chairman of the 
Finance Committee will have to perform the 
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Henry Morgenthau, and “Joe” Wilson, to whom the Governor referred during the campaign as “my kid brother” 


functions of the president of a bank, directing 
the larger financial policies and protecting me 
against mistakes of accepting moneys from im- 


proper sources. The treasurer should corres- 
pond to the cashier. He should be the cus- 
todian of the funds and have charge of the 
clerical and bookkeeping details. 

“T shall insist that no contributions what- 
ever be even indirectly accepted from any cor- 
poration. I want especial attention paid to 
the small contributors. And | want great care 
exercised over the way the money is spent. 
These duties will call for an unusual degree of 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. I would not 
ask you to undertake this task if | didn’t think 
you had the imagination to accomplish it; and 
I would not expect you to accept it if I did not 
think it would be interesting to a man of your 
experience and ability.” 

The Governor seemed so genuinely concerned 
and showed so clearly that he dreaded facing 
another financial canvass after the frequent 
‘worries he had endured from this source in his 


pre-nomination fight, that I could no longer 
resist. I accepted, and added: 

“T shall take a few days to settle my family 
in the Adirondacks; then | shall return and get 
towork. And now, Governor, having accepted 
the responsibility, I want to assure you that 
you may dismiss all thoughts of finance from 
your mind from now until election.” 

The Governor took my hand and held it 
while he said: 

“You do not realize what a load you have 
lifted from my shoulders. I can now devote 
myself entirely to campaigning and to my du- 
ties as Governor.” 

I considered the discussion closed and was 
about to leave, when the Governor detained me. 

“One thing more,” he said. “There are 
three rich men in the Democratic Party whose 
political affiliations are so unworthy that | 
shall depend on you personally to see that none 
of their money is used for my campaign!”’ 

I gave him my assurance, and he gave me 
their names. This was the only occasion on 
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which I discussed finances with Mr. Wilson 
from that day to this. I made good my prom- 
ise that he should have no cause to think again 
of finances. And when he went into the White 
House he went without obligations, expressed 
or implied, to any man for any money that 
had been contributed during the campaign. 

The principal reason 
I was able to make 
good my promise to 
the Governor was that 
I instituted, for the 
first time in American 
political history, a 
budget system both 
forcollecting the funds 
and expending them. 
I] called to my assist- 
ance Mr. Raymond 
B. Fosdick, a budget 
expert; and in consul- 
tation with the. mem- 
bers of the Democratic 
National Committee, 
we worked out an 
allotment of the 
amounts we expected 
from the various 
states. We then 
worked out the kinds 
of legitimate expendi- 
tures which we would 
encounter, weighed 
their relative values, 
and alloted to each its 
corresponding propor- 
tion of the money we 
expected to raise. 
With minor excep- 
tions, we adhered to 
this budget through- 
out the campaign; and 
we had the great 
pleasure of paying every bill in full before the 
first of the following January, and of having 
$25,000 cash balance to the credit of the 
National Committee in bank. 

My financial work in the National Com- 
mittee was novel to me only in the sense that 
it was managing the use of money in a new 
field. But my work with the Committee 
on its human and political sides was an entirely 
new experience, and a very fascinating one. 

On the human side, | found the same play of 
personal ambitions—of jealousy and other evil 
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figure to the immortal Henry Clay. 

had his high forehead, large mouth, and deep-set eyes. 

‘ He had grown a long forelock, and had trained 
it to fall over the forehead after the Clay style” 
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passions—aroused by the prospect of advantage 
in politics, that | had seen aroused by 
the prospect of material reward in business. 
But, on the whole, the human picture in politics 
was as pleasant as it was interesting. Our 
headquarters was to be sure, the scene of the 
ill-humored rivalries of McCombs and McAdoo 

and their adherents; 
but, on the other hand, 
it was the scene also of 
the touching fraternal 
devotion of ‘Joe’ 
Wilson, whom the 
Governor affection- 
ately called “my kid 
brother,” who gladly 
did all the tasks that 
came to hand out of 
sheer regard for the 
Governor. The de- 
lightful friendships 
that I formed with 
Rolla Wells, Josephus 
Daniels, Joseph E. 
Davies, Senator 
O’Gorman, Hugh C. 
Wallace, Homer S. 
Cummings, and others, 
were a source of en- 
during pleasure. We 
all soon fell into the 
genial habit of calling 
one another by our 
first names—this is, 
indeed, acustom of the 
National Committee. 
McCombs, who felt 
somewhat my greater 
age, began calling me 
“Uncle Henry,” a 
name which has since 
stuck to me in the 
familiar conversation 
of most of my close political friends. 

As it ultimately turned out, the headquarters 
was a proving ground for coming Cabinet mem- 
bers, senators, and diplomats. Josephus Dan- 
iels had for the moment abandoned his paper 
in North Carolina and come to New York 
to take charge of the national publicity. 
McAdoo dropped his business temporarily to 
become vice-chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, and forward the Wilson fortunes. 
Congressman Redfield, discarded by the local 
Democratic organization in Brooklyn, found an 
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THE HIGH COURT OF IMPEACHMENT 
WHICH TRIED GOVERNOR SULZER 


The Senate chamber at Albany rearranged and 
redecorated especially for the trial. (Inset) Judge 
Edgar M. Cullen, who presided over the High 
Court of Impeachment 


opportunity for usefulness which led to his 
later appointment as Secretary of Commerce. 
At the Chicago branch of National Headquar- 
ters, Albert S. Burleson of Texas was a field- 
marshal of our growing army. Colonel House 
did not take an active part in the direction of 
the campaign; he was then only in process of 
attracting Wilson’s confidence in him as a 
man above the wish for personal advancement. 
But on its political side | found my work 
a real revelation. Perhaps, indeed, the biggest 
single lesson | ever got in politics | got through 
the contact I then experienced with the person 
and the political fortunes of William Sulzer, 
who was Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York. This experience added so much 
to my knowledge of the invisible government 
which stands behind government, and was be- 
sides so picturesque and dramatic, that | think 
it worth while recounting it at some length. 
One morning as I| sat at my desk at the head- 
quarters in New York, an odd, though familiar, 
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figure was ushered into my office. I had 
known William Sulzer for perhaps twenty years. 
His greatest pride was his resemblance in face 
and figure to the immortal Henry Clay. This 
physical resemblance was not fanciful. Sulzer 
had his high forehead, large mouth, and deep- 
set eyes—he bore, indeed, altogether a quite 
remarkable likeness to the Sage of Ashland. He 
had, too, the same long, slender, and loose- 
jointed figure. This resemblance, with which 
Nature had endowed him, Sulzer had cultivated 
with assiduous care. He had grown a long 
forelock, and had trained it to fall over the 
forehead after the Clay style. And he had 
cultivated a gift for ready speech into as near 
an approach to the eloquence of Clay as his 
limitations of mind permitted. 

But as I looked up at him that morning in 
1912, | saw Sulzer garbed in a strange departure 
from the elegance with which Clay, who was 
something of a dandy, was used to adorn his 
person. Sulzer was made up—it is fair to use 
this theatrical expression because Sulzer was 
evidently seeking a theatrical effect—made up 






































to portray the part of “a statesman of the 
people.” His coat was of one pattern, and his 
vest of another. His baggy trousers were of a 
third. The grey sombrero which he always 
affected was rather dingy; his linen just a trifle 
soiled. Familiar as I was with Sulzer’s political 
poses, through our acquaintance, | mentally 
remarked the skill of this morning’s costume 
in dressing the part of “a friend of the people.”’ 

Sulzer’s career had been of a sort possible 
only in America. A native of New Jersey, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister, a graduate 
of Columbia University, a man of good family, 
good mind, and good education, he had taken 
up his residence on the lower East Side of New 
York City, had joined the Tammany organiza- 
tion, and had struck out boldly for a great 
political career in those untoward surroundings. 
Despite his religious heritage, he had been 
greatly impressed, as a young man, with the 
prophecy of a clairvoyant who had told him 
he should be Speaker of the New York State 
Assembly, Governor of New York, and Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICE AT ALBANY 


The scene of frequent conferences at which Mr. 
Morgenthau tried to keep Sulzer up to his prom- 
ises to defy Tammany and consider only the 
interests of the people. (Inset.) Sulzer in a 
fighting mood 


Sulzer had, indeed, made considerable pro- 
gress on this path of political advancement. 
Elected to the State Assembly as a young 
man in his early twenties, he quickly rose to 
prominence, and at thirty he was chosen 
Speaker—the youngest man, | believe, ever to 


hold that office. From the State Assembly 
he was sent by Tammany to Congress, and 
now, in 1912, had represented his district in 
Washington for seventeen years. He con- 
stantly “played up” to the Jewish element. 
The ingratiating manner which he carefully 
cultivated appealed to a people, proud, sensi- 
tive, and accustomed to a lack of consideration 
from officers of government. In Congress he 
was indefatigable in the interest of his constitu- 
ents; and, on the whole, his attitude on public 
questions was satisfactory. From the public 
viewpoint Sulzer was one of the most respect- 
able of the Tammany adherents. From the 
Tammany viewpoint he was “safe.” 

The nomination of Governor Wilson and the 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION AT ALBANY 


Governor Sulzef outraged the feelings of the Knickerbocker aristocracy by changing its 
name to “The People’s House” and encouraging the visits of all classes of people at all hours 


assurances of Democratic Party success in the 
national campaign, gave Sulzer his great op- 
portunity. From the Tammany leaders came 
covert intimations to us members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, that we would 
be permitted to suggest the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of New York. Fortu- 
nately we realized the implications of this offer 
and declined it. It meant, in substance, that 
Tammany, by permitting us to name the can- 
didate for Governor, thereby became fully 
affiliated with the national campaign and 
would be ina position to demand, after election, 
special consideration in the distribution of 
Federal patronage. We made a reply which 
did not offend Tammany but which, on the 
other hand, left us entirely free of the Tammany 
entanglement. ‘We said that we were not in- 
terested in taking a hand in the state situation; 
that we endorsed the then wide-spread public 
demand for an “open convention” to nominate 
the Governor. We suggested that Tammany 
refrain from dictating the nomination, so that 
the Independents of New York would support 
the national as well as the state Democratic 
ticket. 

The Tammany leaders professed to accept 
this decision. The state convention, when 


held, had the air of an open convention. They 
cast about for a candidate, and settled on Sul- 
zer. One of his principal qualifications, of a 
negative character indeed, was that he was 
not a Catholic. Tammany feared that the 
up-state Democrats were not yet ready to 
accept a Catholic candidate—and, indeed, | 
am under the impression that Alfred E. Smith 
(who came six years later) was the first man of 
that persuasion to be elected Governor. 
Sulzer’s positive qualifications were numerous. 
Without inconveniencing Tammany, he had 
been able to make something of a reputation 
as a political progressive. He had professed a 
great attachment for social reforms, the kind 
which Roosevelt in Washington and Wilson 
in New Jersey had made popular. He had 
built up a reputation asa friend of the common 
man, and in New York he was still “strong 
with the East Side.” Tammany manipulated 
the ‘open convention”’ at Syracuse, and Sulzer 
was nominated for Governor. 

I had followed Sulzer’s career with a good 
deal of interest. Though | did not approve of 
his capitalizing politically his friendship for a 
racial element, I felt, nevertheless, that he had 
been a useful public servant; and he had been 
successful with me, as he had been with many 

















other political Independents, in making me be- 
lieve that he was sincerely interested in the 
cause of civic reform. Consequently, I greeted 
him cordially. 

Sulzer began the conversation by thanking 
me for “what I had done in helping him and 
bringing about his nomination.” This was a 
polite generality as, of course, | had had no 
hand in that enterprise, except that I had been 
a party to the “hands-off” policy of the Na- 


tional Committee, and also, that | had shared. 


in the request of the Committee to McAdoo not 
to accept this nomination which some of his 
friends were trying, with some hope of success, 
to secure for him. We had felt that it was his 
duty to stay in the National campaign, as 
McCombs was still incapacitated by illness. 
Sulzer then went on to express the wish that 
I would be of use to him after he was elected. 
He spoke in glowing terms of the reputation 
Governor Wilson had made by his reforms in 
New Jersey, and expressed an ambition to 
make a similar record as Governor of New 
York. He confided to me the clairvoyant’s 
prophecy of his future and declared that he 
believed that the path to the Presidency lay in 
championing “the cause of the people.” 


A CHECK FOR SULZER 


E WANTED my coéperation, after he 
should be elected Governor, in formulat- 

ing plans to make his administration a success. 
As everyone knows who is experienced either 
in business or politics, there are “subtleties of 
approach” that suggest a man’s real meaning 
without his even remotely mentioning the true 
subject in conversation. Sulzer’s remarks 
were of this nature. I saw plainly that he was 
directing my thoughts to a point where it would 
be possible for him without embarrassment to 
solicit a subscription to his campaign fund. [| 
wanted to save the future Governor of New 
York from soliciting a subscription, and con- 
sequently, I forestalled his intention by volun- 
tarily handing him my check for $1,000. His 
response to this action was in keeping with the 
amenities of the situation. He said: “I did not 
expect that from you. I don’t want it, because 
you are doing so much for the National Com- 
mittee.” The check disappeared into a pocket 
in the dingy coat, and | did not see it again 
until almost one year later, when it was handed 
to me for identification when | appeared as a 
witness before the High Court of Impeach- 
ment at Albany, in the presence of the black- 











gowned judges of the Court of Appeals and 
the members of the State Senate, who soon 
thereafter found Governor Sulzer unworthy 
of his office and expelled him from it. I shall 
describe that dramatic scene a little later in this 
article. 

In the meantime, the march of political 
events led us on to Election Day and victory. 
Woodrow Wilson was triumphantly elected 
President, with a Democratic Congress behind 
him. The political ambitions of some of his 
managers were gratified. McAdoo became 
Secretary of the Treasury; Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy; Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; 
and Burleson Postmaster-General. What my 
friends a few months earlier had called a hope- 
less cause was now a dazzling success. 


THE OFFER OF AN EMBASSY 


N APRIL, 1913, Senator O’Gorman., tele- 
phoned me from Washington that he had 
been requested by the President to offer me 
the Ambassadorship to Turkey. | apparently 
astonished him when | told him please to 
thank the President for me, but that I would 
not accept. O’Gorman, whom | had known 
for many years, urged me to come to Washing- 
ton to discuss the matter with him. He said 
that I had no right to refuse such a tender over 
the telephone. I complied with his request, 
and we discussed the matter one evening until 
well past midnight. O’Gorman used all his 
persuasive powers, and told me that it seemed 
strange that I, an entire newcomer in politics, 
without ever having rendered any other politi- 
cal service, should have the temerity to decline 
to be one of the President’s ten personal repre- 
sentatives, in the capacity of Ambassador at 
one of the important Courts of Europe. He 
told me that the President was very much dis- 
appointed at my decision; and urged me to see 
him personally, and explain to him my reasons 
for declining. He said he knew the President 
was very anxious to avail himself of my services, 
and that he thought it ill advised for me to 
refuse to obey what amounted to a command 
from the head of the Government. I called 
on the President, and he said: 

“T want you to take the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 1 am convinced that the two posts 
that demand the greatest intellectual equip- 
ment in our representatives are Turkey and 
China. Therefore, I am particularly concerned 
to have, in these two countries, men upon whom 
I can absolutely rely for sound judgment 
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and knowledge of human nature. This is 
the reason | am asking you to take the post 
at Constantinople.” 

“If that is the situation,” I replied,“ 1 should 
much prefer China, although it is only a 
ministership. And for this reason: the Jews of 
this country have become very sensitive (and 
] think properly so) over the impression which 
has been created by successive Jewish appoint- 
ments to Turkey, that that is the only diplo- 
matic post to which a Jew can aspire. All the 
Jews that I have consulted about your offer 
have advised and urged me todeclineit. Oscar 
Straus has been criticized by some of his 
co-religionists for accepting a second and even a 
third appointment to Constantinople. | don’t 
mind criticism, but I share the feeling of the 
other Jews, that it is unwise to confirm an im- 
pression that this is the only field for them in 
the diplomatic service.” 

Mr. Wilson’s reply was aggressive in manner 
and almost angry in tone. 

“T should have hoped,” he said, “that you 
had a higher opinion of my open-mindedness 
and freedom from prejudice than this. | cer- 
tainly draw no such distinctions, and | am 
sorry that you should have thought so. | 
think you will agree with me when | give you 
my further reasons for this choice. In the first 


place, Constantinople is the point at which 


the interest of the American Jews in the welfare 
of the Jews of Palestine is focussed, and it is 
almost indispensable that I] have a Jew at that 
post. On the other hand, our interests in 
China are expressed largely in the form of 
missionary activities, and it seems quite neces- 
sary that our minister there should be a Chris- 
tian, and preferably a man of the evangelical 
type; and I am sincerely anxious to have you 
accept Turkey.” 

Nevertheless, | remained firm in my refusal 
to accept the offer, and told the President | 
would have to find some non-political path in 
which to serve the people. 


ACCEPTING THE POST OF TURKEY 


S I left the President, he gave a me look 
which is hardly describable. He was sadly 
disappointed that he had not been able to dom- 
inate my decision. He showed a deep affec- 
tion for me, and it was evident how much he 
regretted that his arguments had failed to 
please me. On the other hand, | felt sorry, and 
probably showed it in my face, that I appeared 
so ungrateful at not promptly complying with 
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his request, and abiding by his judgment that 
Turkey was the best place in which | could 
serve the country. 

Shortly thereafter, my wife, my daughter 
Ruth, and myself embarked for Europe, where 
we intended to spend the summer. While at 
Aix-les-Bains, | met Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick, and I mentioned to him that I had 
refused the Ambassadorship to Turkey. He 
told me that I had made a grievous mistake, 
and probably from ignorance; that I did not 
comprehend what a splendid position that of 
Ambassador was; that not only myself, but my 
children and my children’s children would be 
benefited by my having held such a position. 
He ended by urging me that if | still could ob- 
tain the post, I should take steps to secure it. 

My friend, Dr. Stephen S. Wise (of the Free 
Synagogue of New York, of which I was presi- 
dent), was then in Paris. I wrote him about 
the matter, and asked him to come to Aix-les- 
Bains for a consultation. He replied that he 
had but three days left in Europe, but that if 
] would start to Dijon the following morning 
on a given train, he would also start from Paris, 
and we should both reach Dijon at noon. There 
he could meet me at the station, and we could 
have four hours together to discuss the matter 
before our return to our respective bases. 

We met at Dijon as arranged, and to my 
astonishment I found Wise tremendously 
anxious to have me accept the position. He 
told me that he had just visited Palestine, and 
that amongst the other services that I could 
render in Turkey, would be a great service to 
the Jews in Palestine. He reminded me of 
the happy experience, in the same office, of 
Solomon Hirsch, of Portland, Ore., who had 
been president of his congregation in that city. 
I knew the facts of that experience as Mr. 
Hirsch was the uncle of Judge Samson Lachman, 
who had been my partner in the practice of the 
law for twenty years. Dr. Wise urged me with 
all the force of his eloquence to rescind my 
decision. 

I told Dr. Wise that I would be back in 
America in September, and if the position had 
not yet been filled at that time, I would recon- 
sider it. On the strength of this statement, 
Dr. Wise took it upon himself to telegraph the 
President that I would accept. Within three 
days | received a cable from the President, again 
tendering me the position, and | accepted it. 

Meanwhile, on January 1, 1913, Sulzer had 
been inaugurated as Governor of New York. 











A few weeks before this event, some of the 
leading social workers of New York City came 
to me and asked me to secure them an oppor- 
tunity to have a conference with the President- 
elect. They wished to put before him the kind 
of legislation that would be required to carry 
out the social programme which they had been 
largely responsible for having included in the 
Democratic and Progressive platforms. I told 
them I did not see how the President could 
do much in this direction. Most of their plans 
called for state legislation, and | pointed out 
that it would be better and more effective for 
them to meet Governor Sulzer. | offered to give 
a dinner at my house in New York, at which 
Governor Sulzer would be the guest of honor, 
and I told them they might give me a list of 
the people whom they wished to have meet him. 
Thelist they gave me included the best-known so- 
cial workers, such people as Homer Folks, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Mary E. Dreier, Lillian D. Wald, 
John A. Kingsbury, and Edward T. Devine. 

Sulzer accepted my invitation readily enough. 
One reason for his acceptance became apparent 
when | heard that the state printer at the mo- 
ment was pressing him for the manuscript of 
his inaugural address, which he had not yet 
written, though it was already late in Decem- 
ber. When the address was delivered some 
days later, it embodied in his own language 
many of the thoughts and proposals that were 
put forward that evening by the social workers. 

After the dinner the party adjourned to the 
library, and there I seated Sulzer in a big carved 
oak chair, facing the others, who sat in a semi- 
circle before him. Each of the guests in turn 
made a presentation to the Governor of the 
situation and needs in the field of social reform 
in which he or she was an expert. These were 
really splendid expositions of the improvements 
required in the health, child-labor, tenement- 
house, and other laws. When Sulzer made his 
reply to their addresses, | was astonished at 
the grasp he displayed of the principles in- 
volved in these reforms, and at the eagerness 
with which he embraced their advocacy. It 
really seemed as if he were going to go heart 
and soul into making a record of progressive 
legislation for his administration. 


AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


WAS not less delighted when, after a confer- 
ence a few days later with Messrs. Folks, 
Kingsbury, and Devine, concerning the most 
important of these reforms—the drastic revision 
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of the health laws—the four of us went up as a 
delegation to see Sulzer, and secured his hearty 
support. The situation was, that the health 
laws of New York State were being adminis- 
tered by five or six hundred health boards in 
the various villages, and an investigation had 
shown that a very substantial percentage of 
the health commissioners in these places were 
undertakers. We proposed a centralized state 
health board, headed by a state health com- 
missioner. Sulzer agreed to back the plan. 
He went farther and said to me: ‘‘ What’s 
more, you may name the Health Commissioner.” 
We thereupon returned to New York, and my 
friends drew up a draft of new laws to govern 
the work of re-drafting the state in matters of 
public health. This codification was enacted 
by the legislature at Sulzer’s insistence, and 
has since been adopted by more than thirty 
states. We agreed that Dr. Hermann M. 
Biggs was the ideal man for Commissioner, and 
I asked Sulzer to appoint him. He then hedged 
on his promise and selected another man, 
though Dr. Biggs was later appointed and 
made a national reputation in the office. Sul- 
zer did, however, make good a part of his 
promise. He felt it necessary, for political 
reasons, to appoint two or three men of his 
own choice to the State Board of Health, but 
he allowed us to name the majority member- 
ship. 

Sulzer’s administration, thus, started aus- 
piciously. He saw, what every other shrewd 
observer also saw: the dazzling opportunity 
which lay before any politician who stood out 
boldly for the people as against the bosses, 
and who could embody this independent posi- 
tion in practical measures of reform. The 
lesson of Roosevelt’s career had just been con- 
firmed by Wilson’s. But the experiences | am 
now narrating ultimately convinced me that 
Sulzer did not have the courage which had 
carried these two men to eminence. He 
“played politics,’ and got no further than an 
unconvincing imitation of their methods. He 
continued to assure us Independents, on the one 
hand, that he was whole-heartedly converted, 
and that he had broken entirely with his past. 
But later we found out that he was at the same 
time assuring his friends in Tammany that 
“T am the same old Bill.” He tried to imitate 
Roosevelt’s success in another direction, in 
building up a personal “machine” in New 
York State by coquetting with the up-state 
Independent Democrats, to whom he allotted a 
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considerable share of the patronage which he 
controlled. 

Ultimately, of course, both sides found him 
out for what he was. When they did, the 
Independents simply dropped him. Tam- 
many, however, exacted a swift and terrible 
vengeance. If discipline were to be maintained 
within the wigwam, not even the appearance of 
open revolt could be tolerated, and Tammany 
proceeded to make a spectacular example of 
Sulzer. 


A SHOCK FOR THE KNICKERBOCKERS 


ULZER’S first appearance at Albany as 
Governor was not, however, a shock to 
Tammany alone. Albany is like Washington 
on a small scale. The Governor’s mansion was, 
traditionally, not Only the office of the chief 
executive of the state, it had been likewise the 
social centre around which revolved a sort of 
court of élite society. Heretofore every 
governor of New York had been a very present- 
able social figure, and they had all maintained 
at the executive mansion an atmosphere of so- 
cial distinction. Sulzer rudely overturned 
this tradition. He wished in every possible way 
to dramatize his réle of ‘friend of the people.” 
Consequently, he always referred to the execu- 
tive mansion as the “People’s House,” and 
ostentatiously invited all who would to come 
and call upon him in it. The staid Knicker- 
bocker society of Albany was aghast at the 
sight of throngs of what they termed “the rab- 
ble,” invading the hitherto exclusive chambers 
of the executive mansion. Great was their 
anger toward Governor Sulzer. They, too, 
cherished hopes for vengeance. 

In the meantime, Sulzer was having other 

difficulties in maintaining his réle of inde- 
pendence. One day he telephoned me to come 
up at once to his rooms at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
He had a matter of great importance to discuss, 
he said, and we could talk it over at luncheon. 
When | arrived, | found him in great excite- 
ment. , 
“The powers,” he exclaimed, meaning Tam- 
many, “are trying to force me to appoint a 
certain man chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, and I am refusing to do it because 
I don’t think it a proper appointment. But 
they are getting very angry about it, and | 
don’t know what to do.” 

I told him there was only one thing he could 
do and that was to continue to refuse to appoint 
him. 
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“But,” complained Sulzer, “it means my 
political death if | don’t name him.” 

“Well,” I said, “then you are going to politi- 
cal death anyway. Because as surely as you 
yield to them, the public at large will become 
even bitterer enemies than Tammany. On the 
other hand, if you at last prove to the public 
that you have the nerve to stand out against 
the organization, they will come to the rescue 
and stand firmly behind you.” 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH TAMMANY 


S WE talked, a Tammany leader was 

announced. Sulzer had him ushered into 

his bedroom, while we continued our talk in the 

parlor. Evidently the Tammany leader was 

waiting for his final decision, for at length 
Sulzer said: 

“Very well, I will go in there.” 

He went into the bedroom and was gone for 
more than an hour. | had to wait so long that 
I grew impatient and, ringing for a waiter, 
ordered my luncheon. As | ate, | could hear 
the voices through the closed door, and though 
I could not distinguish the conversation, it was 
violent, for occasionally | could hear an explo- 
sion of vocal fireworks in the bedroom. When 
at length Sulzer came out, his manner was one 
of excited bravado. Throwing back the tails 
of his Prince Albert coat and assuming the 
Henry Clay pose, he exclaimed, “Well, | have 
done it! I have actually defied them!”’ 

And he added: 

“| did it on your account and by your advice. 
And now you have got to do me a favor.” 

When | asked what this meant, he replied: 
“It may come to this! Murphy may press me 
so hard to name somebody else whom I ought 
not to nominate that I may have to appoint 
you yourself as chairman of the Commission. 
Even Murphy would not dare to prevent the 
confirmation of the appointment of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Will you accept 
the position if that situation arises?”’ 

This was a critical test of my willingness to 
serve the cause of good government, as | had 
every reason to suspect that President Wilson 
would soon offer me a position of a much 
greater distinction in the national Govern- 
ment. But I was so wrapped up in the hope 
of achieving political regeneration in New 
York, as we had just achieved it in the nation, 
that I did not hesitate: 

“If I can keep you from having to obey 
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orders from Murphy in making your ap- 
pointments, | will even do that,” I replied. 

Sulzer thanked me warmly and then added: 

“Now you must do me one other favor.” 

“What is that?” I inquired. 

“You have got to make a speech at my 
birthday dinner down at the Café Boulevard 
to-morrow night. I want you to show that 
you are back of me.” 

“Governor,” I replied, “I will make that 
speech; but let me tell you now, bluntly, what 
] am going to say. | shall say there what | 
have told you to-day, that | shall continue to 
back you only so long as you adhere to your 
promises to us to be independent.” 

“1 don’t care what you say,” said Sulzer, “if 
only you will come down and prove that you 
are behind me.” 


THE DINNER AT THE CAFE BOULEVARD 


HIS dinner was quite a dramatic occasion. 

The old Café Boulevard was the Del- 
monico’s of the East Side, and it had been the 
scene of many a Tammany festivity. Sulzer 
here was among his own people, and this gave 
him the feeling of confidence which came from 
having his friends around him. The dinner 
was in celebration of his fiftieth birthday. 
People well knownin many walks of life crowded 
the tables. Sulzer was personally still popular, 


and the feeling of the occasion was one of cor- 


dial good wishes. Not only were his life-long 
friends of the East Side among those present, 
but such other Democratic friends as Senator 
Stone of Missouri, Frank I. Cobb of the New 
York World, John D. Crimmins, and myself; and 
even representative Republicans, such as 
District Attorney (later Governor) Whitman, 
. Judge Otto Rosalsky, Louis Marshall, and 
Samuel S. Koenig, were among the diners. 

I resolved to take no chances of spoiling 
my speech, which | had prepared rapidly 
but with great care the day before. So 
when I arose, I read it. This address 
made a local sensation at the moment. 
It was called by the papers “the wish-bone 
speech.” As it was very brief and as it had some 
effect on the political situation at that time, 
I think it worth quoting. 

“Governor,” I said, “you have wished, 
and have been training all your life to be 
a leader of the people; you have wished it so 
long that now it has become true, and we want 
to see your wish-bone converted into back- 
bone, for you will need much of it. 
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“You are now at the head of a mighty host 
that is marching onward in the fight for good 
government. Picture to yourself the thou- 
sands behind you in a solid phalanx, crowding 
you on so that you cannot turn back. If you 
fail them as a leader the march will still proceed, 
and someone else will be chosen. 

“The combat is to be fought to a finish. 
The people have discovered how near they were 
to losing their Democracy, how both great 
parties were in danger of falling into the control 
of designing self-seekers who were determined 
to secure control of the Government for their 
own selfish ends. At Baltimore it was deter- 
miped that they could not control the national 
Government. It was you who, as presiding 
officer of the Convention, gave Mr. Bryan the 
opportunity to throw the victory to Mr. Wilson. 

“ At Syracuse, you were nominated in an open 
convention to lead the Democrats of this state. 
We look to you to be the Governor of the Em- 
pire State, and not to be the agent of undis- 
closed principals who hide themselves from 
the public view. They can no longer govern 
this country, state or city; and no office-holder 
needs to be responsible to, or afraid of them. 

“There is but one master who will last for- 
ever and to whom all ought to bow, and that is 
enlightened public opinion. If you enlist under 
its banner, you can proceed unmolested by petty 
tyranny, and the harder you fight, the greater 
will be the army that will enlist in your cause 
and under your leadership. You are to be envied 
the opportunity you have to advance the cause 
of good government. It is not an easy task; 
your opponents are numerous and trained in 
the art of spiking their opponents’ guns; but 
you must stand up, plant yourself, saying: 
‘Come one, come all. This rock shall fly from 
its firm base as soon as |.’” 


SULZER’S VOW OF LOYALTY 


HIS address, with its unexpected note of 

blunt warning, set the key of the evening. 
The other speakers discarded their prepared 
addresses and spoke in a similar vein. Sulzer 
realized that he had to meet this challenge, 
and in his reply he pledged himself anew to the 
cause of the people. 

“Long ago,” he said, “I made a vow to the 
people that in the performance of my duty no 
influence would control me but the dictates of 
my conscience and my determination to do the 
right—as I see the right—day in and day 
out, regardless of political future or personal 
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consequences. Have no fear—I will stick at 
that.” 

These were brave words. But Sulzer proved 
unequal to their promise. All he did was to 
go far enough in the surface appearance of in- 
dependence to rouse the Tiger of Tammany to 
a fury of vengeance. 

Tammany soon found an occasion to carry 
out this intention, and they removed Sulzer 
from his office. This act of private vengeance 
cost Tammany four years of control of the city 
government of New York, for Hennessy’s dis- 
closures made the public eager to administer a 
rebuke to Tammany, and this rebuke took 
the form of electing Mitchel as Mayor. . 

The Tiger’s opportunity to impeach Sulzer 
came about in this way: When Sulzer filed his 
sworn statement of campaign expenses, Tam- 
many scented some gross discrepancies and did 
some shrewd detective work. Theresult was that 
they discovered that he had not included in his 
list of contributions the $2,500 he had received 
from Jacob H. Schiff, nor the checks of several 
others, including my own, which amounted in 
all to many thousands of dollars. By careful 
investigation they had established the fact 
that he had not applied these moneys to his 
campaign expenses, but had deposited them to 
his personal account and used the money as 


margin with a Wall Street broker for stock- 


market speculation. Thereupon, Tammany 
leaders in the State Legislature arose in the 
Assembly Chamber and impeached William 
Sulzer of high crimes and misdemeanors. They 
charged him, among other things, with filing a 
false statement of campaign expenses, with 
perjury, and with the suppression of testimony; 
and demanded his dismissal from office. The 
Assembly sustained a motion for his impeach- 
ment. When |! returned from Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1913, I found that his trial was in prog- 
ress, and I was summoned as a witness to testify 
before the High Court of Impeachment. 


A BURLESQUE HASTINGS TRIAL 


T WOULD take the pens of a Macaulay anda 
Swift to do justice to this modern burlesque 

of the trial of Warren Hastings. | use the term 
“burlesque” in no sense of disrespect toward 
the Court and its setting. The dignity of the 
proceedings was almost awe-inspiring. But the 
defendant lent no such exalted interest to the 
event as did the romantic figure of Warren 
Hastings. The offenses of Hastings had, at 
least, the dramatic merits of their magnitude. 
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Burke’s indictment of him was a recital of 
crimes worthy of the treatment of a Greek 
tragic poet. Hastings’s accusers were distressed 
queens, pillaged treasurers, and _ suffering 
peoples. Burke’s plea for a verdict was an 
appeal to the conscience of mankind. 

By this comparison the Sulzer impeachment 
was a travesty, the defendant a petty misde- 
meanant, and the purpose of the trial a spiteful 
vengeance on a rebellious henchman. The 
setting of the Court, however, gave the event a 
fictitious dignity. The Senate Chamber at 
Albany had been altered for the occasion by 
the state architect. A lofty seat had been 
provided for the presiding judge of the High 
Court of Impeachment, Judge Edgar M. 
Cullen, who, as chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals, presided ex-officio.. Below him was 
a long seat for the associate judges.. Ascending 
tiers of seats were provided for the forty-four 
members of the State Senate who, with the 
judges of the Court of Appeals, constituted the 
High Court of Impeachment. Behind Judge 
Cullen’s chair the entire wall of the room was 
hung with a dark red velvet curtain in the 
centre of which was emblazoned the coat of arms 
of New York in gold embroidery, flanked on 
either side by national emblems. At one side 
of the Court room, places were provided for 
the ‘‘Fourth Estate,’ the gentlemen of the press, 
to whom Burke had made so eloquent an appeal 
on the greater historical occasion. The public 
balcony, which at the Hastings trial had been 
crowded with the Sarah Siddonses and the 
haut ton of London, was, here at Albany, 
crowded with the vengeful Knickerbocker 
aristocracy, who had come to gloat in triumph 
over the final discomfiture of the demagogic 
desecrator of the executive mansion. The - 
Edmund Burke of the Sulzer impeachment was 
Edgar Brackett, later of the New York Senate. 
Alton B. Parker was chief of counsel of the 
managers for the Assembly which had presented 
the indictment, but Brackett was the man who 
made the oratorical impeachment. Sulzer 
stood upon the prerogative of early precedents 
and refused to make a personal appearance 
before the Court. In compliance with a ju- 
dicial ruling he abstained from functioning as 
Governor while the trial was in progress and, 
instead of facing his accusers, spent his time 
in a frantic but futile effort to make political 
combinations that would save him. 

Witness after witness testified to Sulzer’s 
solicitation of contributions for which he 
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had made no accounting. My testimony was 
only confirmatory of a mass of evidence elicited 
from men of eminence like Jacob H. Schiff and 
many others. I appeared before the Court on 
September 24, 1913. Replying to questions 
from the prosecutor, | repeated the conversa- 
tion | had had with Sulzer when | gave him my 
check for $1,000. I had no animus against 
Sulzer. I had been disillusioned, but I had no 
wish to do him any injury. Consequently, | 
limited my testimony on this occasion to an- 
swering the questions of the attorneys as they 
were put tome. | did not volunteer additional 
information. 

I had, however, additional information of a 
sensational character. How the managers of 
the prosecution discovered that | had it I have 
never been able to learn, but discov2rit they did. 
The result was that two days later, | was 
recalled to the witness stand and was asked 
for this information. Under the direct 
questioning of the counsel I had no alter- 
native but to answer. This new testimony 
was as follows: 


Q. Mr. Morgenthau, have you been abroad 
during the summer? 

A. Yes, I have been in Europe, and returned on 
September 2nd. 


Q. Since your return have you had any personal 


interview with this respondent, Governor Sulzer? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Have you had any communication with him? 

A. Yes, I have received a letter, and possibly a 
telegram. 

Q. Have you had any communication with him 
by telephone? 

A. I had a long-distance telephone message 
which was either on September 2nd, or September 
3rd. 

Q. Immediately after your arrival in this coun- 
try? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did Governor Sulzer call you on the 
telephone, or did you call him? 

A. Governor Sulzer called me on the telephone. 
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Q. Where were you at the time? 

A. I was at my daughter’s house in Port Chester. 

Q. Did you have a telephone conversation with 
him at that time? 

A. I did. 

Q. Tell us what it was. 

A. He passed the usual complimentary talk 
about my return, and he asked me whether | would 
come to see him at once in Albany. I told him | 
would not, that I had to go to Washington, probably 
to spend a week there; and that I did not think, now 
that I had accepted a national position, I would care 
to come up to see him under the existing circum- 
stances. So he said to me: “If you are going to 
testify, I hope you will be easy with me,” and | 
answered him that I would testify to the facts. 

Q. Have you related all the ccnversation with 
him? 

A. I think so—all of any importance. 

Q. Well, let me see if I cannot refresh your 
recollection. Was not there something said by him 
to you upon the subject of how your check to him 
should be treated in your testimony? 

A. I don’t think he mentioned the check. 

Q. Have you stated all of your conversation? 

A. I think he said something about that I should 
treat that affair between us as personal. 

Q. He said that you should treat that affair as 
personal. Then what did you say? 

A. That I could not. 

Q. That you could not, and that followed the 
part of your conversation in which he asked you to 
be easy in your testimony? 

A. Of course. You have taken me by surprise. 
I do not remember the exact words, but that was the 
substance of it. Which was mentioned first or last 
I do not remember. 


The verdict of the court was “Guilty.” Sulzer 
was shorn of his high office. His proud hopes, 
fostered by the soothsayer’s prophecy, were 
sadly broken. Knickerbocker society had its re- 
venge; the ‘‘People’s House’ became again the 
executive mansion. And Tammany had its 
vengeance; it had crushed its rebel henchman 
and given all other potential malcontents a spec- 


- tacular object lesson. 








Next month Mr. Morgenthau will describe some of his hitherto un- 
published experiences as American Ambassador at Constantinople 
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WHERE OUR TAXES GO, AND WHY 


How Every War Has Cost More Than All Government Ex- 
penses Prior to Its Outbreak. The Responsibility of the People 


By DAViD F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture 1913-20, Secretary of the Treasury 1920-21 


The following article is entirely non-partisan. 


The principles of sound government finance are 


the same under both parties, as is shown by the significant and encouraging fact that Secretary Mellon 
has adopted exactly the same policies in regard to the soldiers’ bonus and the refunding of the foreign 
debt, and substantially the same taxation programme, as did Mr. Houston, and bas further testified to 
the non-partisanship of the administration of the Treasury by continuing in office most of the important 
members of the staff from the previous Administration—THE Epirors. 


HE pre-war level of expenditures will 

never again be reached by the United 

States Treasury. The Government 

was on a billion dollar basis in 1916. 

The Government spent about nine- 
teen billions in-1919. The question now is 
whether “normalcy” will mean four billion 
dollars a year or a little more than two billion 
dollars. 

By 1913 the American people had hardly 
recovered from the shock at the realization 
that the nation was a billion dollar concern. 
With a billion seeming large to them, they 
could not have sensed what was involved in the 
President’s war-message statement that the 
nation would pledge all its resources. Our 
past was paltry in comparison with what we 
were soon to be called upon to do. Things 
moved so rapidly and massively, that the public 
did not have time to comprehend them. It was 
startling even to those who were conscious and 
observant. The War Congress did two amazing 
things. It passed the Draft Act almost without 
debate and authorized an expenditure of more 
than twenty-one billion dollars. The items 
themselves were astounding in their magnitude: 


for ships, an authorization of a billion nine hun- 
dred million, nearly double our former Federal 
budget; for aviation, 640 million; for torpedo- 
boat destroyers, 350 million; for army sub- 
sistence and regular quartermaster’s supplies, 
860 million; for clothing and camp and garri- 
son equipment, 581 million; for transporta- 
tion, 597 million; for medicine, 100 million; 
for mobile artillery, 158 million; for ordnance 
stores and supplies, 717 million; for heavy 
guns, 850 million; and for ammunition for the 
same, one billion eight hundred and seven 
million. No wonder Hindenburg remarked 
that the Americans knew how to make war. 
He knew, as the Americans realized, that the 
struggle was one of resources. No wonder 
that Mr. Balfour, when he arrived here 
a few weeks after our entry into the war, 
was incredulous. I was sitting near him one 
evening at dinner. Suddenly he turned to me 
and said, “Am I dreaming?” I replied, “What 
is troubling your” He answered, “Am I 
dreaming, or is it true that you have already 
passed a draft act and registered more than 
nine million men, and that Congress has 
authorized the expenditure of more than 

















twenty-one billions of dollars.” | replied that 
unless I, too, were dreaming, it was correct. He 
immediately answered, “Of course, | must 
accept what you say, but | do not believe it.” 

The twenty-one-billion-dollar authorization 
was only a beginning. Congress continued to 
make lavish appropriations. It evidenced 
its determination to make good the Presi- 
dent’s pledge. Accordingly, in 1917, there 
were expended approximately $2,100,000,000; 
in 1918, $13,750,000;000; in 1919, nearly 
$19,000,000,000; and in 1920, a little more than 
$6,000,000,000—or the huge sum of forty-one 
billion dollars in four years. This was fourteen 
billion more than the nation had expended in 
all the 127 preceding years of its existence. 


AS COMPARED WITH OTHER WARS 


HIS is an amazing performance; but doubt- 

less, it is scarcely more remarkable or more 
astounding to us, than that in the periods of 
the wars of 1812 and 1861 must have appeared 
to thoughtful people of those times. I do not 
know whether any one in 1816 made the 
calculation or not, but if he did he pointed out 
that while the nation, in the twenty-two years 
of its existence before the outbreak of the war, 
had spent only $174,000,000, it disbursed in the 
five years from 1812 to 1816, $151,000,000. 
And the Civil War statistician might have 
noted that, while in the seventy-two years 
preceding the outbreak of the war, the nation 
had spent approximately $1,000,750,000, it 
spent in the five years from 1862 to 1866 about 
$4,200,000,000, or more than twice as much as 
it had disbursed in its entire pre-war existence. 
It is probable that the ratio of expenditure in 
the latter period was approximately the same 
as that during the last war. The chief differ- 
ence between the financial experience in this war 
and that of its predecessors is that in the War of 
1812 and in the Civil War almost the first finan- 
cial move was the suspension of specie payment 
and a plunge into the financial abyss, while 
the war, from which we have just emerged, 
was financed upon a sound basis. For the first 
time in its history, the nation during the late 
war pursued an intelligent and heroic fiscal 
policy, and for the first time, indeed, it had 
banking and financial machinery and practices 
which were adequate to meet the strain. 

We emerged from the recent struggle with a 
debt which reached its peak, $26,600,000,000, 
on August 31, 1919, and which on June 30, 
1921, stood at $23,977,000,000, with expendi- 
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tures for 1921 $5,116,000,000; for 1922 estimat- 
ed at more than four billion and with the pros- 
pect of a level for several years of not far from 
four billion. What the appropriations for 
1922 will be, it is impossible now to indicate. 
The outlook for even larger expenditures is 
threatening. If the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill should 
become law, which according to the Treasury 
will actually involve an expenditure of $2,300,- 
000,000, and if many proposed raids on the 
Treasury succeed, we shall have budgets in the 
future greatly in excess of the estimates for 1922. 
This, of course, will mean additional taxes or 
new credit issues, with probable resulting in- 
flation, banking embarrassments, and rising 
cost of living, to the detriment not only of the 
nation but also of the soldiers themselves. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


NDOUBTEDLY, there will be further 

successful assaults on the Treasury unless 
the whole people wake up, take notice, and 
resist them. There is one thing which seems 
to be difficult to get into the heads of people. 
It is this. The American people are respon- 
sible for the expanding activities of the Federal 
Government and for mounting expenditures. 
They and they alone, broadly speaking, are 
responsible. They are responsible both affirm- 
atively and negatively, by aggression and by 
neglect. There is a general blatant view to 
the contrary. It is the accepted opinion that 
agencies in Washington, Congressmen or 
Executive Departments or both, are to 
blame. This is sheer nonsense. Congress 
reflects what appears to be the wishes of 
the people, and in no small measure is resistent 
to pressure brought to bear upon it. Heads of 
departments, as a rule, are constantly in the 
position of opposing requests for assistance in 
securing funds, coming from groups of interes- 
ted outsiders. I know that in two departments, 
I spent much more time in opposing de- 
mands for money than | spent in attempting 
to secure money for the services. There are 
not enough people in Washington to commit 
the American people to the enormous and rapid 
increase in governmental activities, and to 
consequent large expenditures. The actual 
outcome is partly the result of the growth of 
the nation in population and industry, with 
increasing economic complexities. We gain 


a nation of about twenty-five million people 
every twenty years; but the expansion in 
spending is greater than it should otherwise be, 
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because of the prodigious energy of interested 
groups. Very many of the most vigorous 
critics of government extravagance are them- 
selves members of groups and associations, or 
are interested in movements to extend the 
functions of the Federal Government and to 
increase its cost. This man or group demands 


a new Department of Public Health or Welfare; . 


that one, a Department of Education; another, 
a Department of Aviation; another, of Public 
Works. This group fights fiercely for the 
soldiers’ bonus; that one, for additional aid 
for highways; that one, for an appropriation 
for maternity work; and ancther, for special 
aid to this or that class in society, particularly 
for the farmers. One association advocates a 
special appropriation for engineering research 
in the agricultural colleges, similar to those 
granted for agriculture; another one agitates 
for agricultural-settlement appropriations or 
for larger military preparedness. Very few 
emergency situations of consequence arise in 
any part of the Union which do not result in 
offensives against the Treasury. Plant and 
animal disease outbreaks, floods, droughts, 
earthquakes, and sudden drastic economic 
changes, all lead to hurry-up calls for action 
from the Federal Government, and the ap- 
pearance in Washington of groups of lobbyists. 
Let a bug, which is supposed to be destructive, 
appear in some state, and in a short time, state 
commissioners of agriculture, accompanied by 
interested citizens and senators and represent- 
atives are likely to put in their appearance, 
demanding Federal funds; and not infrequently 
they get them, even though the head of the 
department concerned makes an adverse report. 
Some time ago the corn borer made its début 
in Massachusetts. The Department of Agri- 
culture was promptly advised. Its experts 
began a survey; they reported that the pest 
was likely to spread, but as | recall it, that it 
was doubtful whether it would be particularly 
destructive, and that, in any event, it could not 
be exterminated without such wholesale de- 
struction of vegetation of all sorts as to make 
the undertaking impractical. They suggested 
that it might be worth while to secure funds 
with which to do some experimental work. In 
the meantime, the state commissioners got 
active. A general meeting was called, and 
the commissioners were about to go on 
record demanding a Federal appropriation of 
many millions of dollars, when the Federal 
experts interposed with the result that the 
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demands were greatly modified. The pressure 
for relief from various classes of farmers who 
are in trouble on account of reduced farm 
prices, and for flood sufferers, is too fresh in the 
public mind to need more than passing men- 
tion. During the war the President made 
available from his special fund, five millions of 
dollars, to be loaned to farmers in certain 
states of the West where drought conditions 
had prevailed for three successive years. 
Many farmers there were in a critical situation 
and it was desirable, for obvious reasons, that 
they be aided to save themselves and their 
homes. The relief was accorded as a war 
measure and was a substitute for proposals in 
Congress involving appropriations of from 
twenty-five to fifty millions of dollars. Last 
spring, more than two years after the Armistice, 
pressure was exerted to secure a special fund 
from Congress. It was successful and two 
millions of dollars were made available for 
loans to farmers in the Northwest. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


ARTLY as a result of the war the rail- 

roads of the country found themselves 
in a difficult financial situation. As a measure 
of relief the Congress in 1920 passed the 
Transportation Act. As a result of this, 
and of the payment of claims of the railroads 
against the Director-General, it is now esti- 
mated that the Treasury will have to pay to 
the roads in the fiscal year 1921 more than 
800 millions of dollars, and will pay, in 1922, 
about 540 millions, if no further action is 
taken; but, as a matter of fact, the outlook for 
additional payments is promising. The roads 
claim, it is stated, that the Director-General 
owes them more than a billion dollars, while 
they owe the Director-General a_ possible 
seven hundred million. It is now proposed 
that the Government immediately let the 
roads have in cash five hundred millions of 
dollars, while they give the Government bonds 
for their indebtedness. Much pressure is 
being exerted on the Government by the roads 
and many of the banks to effect this. It 
would be an excellent operation for the roads, 
but it is difficult to see where the Govern- 
ment and the tax-payers benefit. This 
would simply be a loan to the roads of all 
or a greater part of the amount they owe the 
Government, and the operation would take 
place before the accounting is completed or 
claims are adjusted. The Government would 





continue in the banking business, and the roads 
would benefit through the use of Government 
credit, instead of going out into the market for 
their funds. Such an operation may be nec- 
essary in the circumstances, but it is full of 
menace. There ought to be a limit to the 
use of the Government’s credit for special 
interests, whether they be the roads, the 
farmers, or any other agency or class in the 
nation. Many other interests or classes are 
embarrassed. Why not finance them all? 
Why discriminate? This method of putting 
the Government into business is the easy road 
to financial ruin and to the substitution of group 
government for democracy. If it is persisted in, 
it will mean Government in business with a 
vengeance. If a business cannot operate 
without utilizing the Government, the people 
will soon demand that the Government run the 
business. They will not need many more 
lessons. It is astounding that the people who 
have been crying loudest against governmental 
interference, and who most dread government 
ownership, should be the very ones to urge 
courses which inevitably lead to either or 
both. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC 


HE people, even state offic:als, have come 

to look to the Federal Government for 
funds; in part, because of the difficulty of secur- 
ing state support; at times, because the state 
legislature may not be in session and may not 
meet for several years; and in part, because it is 
normally more difficult to get money from near- 
by and financially hard-pressed local bodies. 
I am not now trying to pass judgment on the 
merit of such appeals, | am merely concerned 
with the processes by which the people them- 
selves stand back of movements which cause 
increased Federal expenditures. | Doubtless, 
this will continue. Groups will persist in their 
activities. The public, generally, will exhaust 
itself with criticism and with complaints of 
high taxes. The remedy lies with the public. 
The first thing for it to realize and accept is 
that it is responsible; that it can have what 
it wants. If it persists in its attitude of 
indifference while groups continue to be 
aggressive, it will continue to be victimitized. 
The people can, if they wish, keep the groups 
under control. They can make it plain that 
the groups are not the American people, and 
that they usually make a noise out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 
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Let us see now what the prospects are in 
the matter of expenditure. Let us take the 
leading items of actual disbursements for 1914 
and the estimates for the fiscal year just closed 
and the ensuing fiscal year. In the absence of 
any knowledge of what Congress will actually 
do, we must take the estimates of the Treasury, 
based on requests of the departments, approved 
by the President. These are represented in 
the tables on the following page. 


ESTIMATES OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


T is obvious from an inspection of Section I, 

that except for three items, those for the 
Treasury, Interior, and Agriculture, the or- 
dinary civilexpenditures are not likely to decline 
greatly. As the burden of tax collection is 
lessened, the Treasury appropriations may 
and doubtless will fall. If the Public Health 
Service and the Prohibition Enforcement 
Division are removed from the Treasury, as 
they should be, the decrease will be marked, 
but the amount needed for these services will 
appear elsewhere. Much of the increase for 
the Interior Department and the greater part 
of that for Agriculture will stand; that for the 
latter because of the great expansion of the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture 
since 1913, involved in the creation of the 
Bureau of Markets and the enactment of such 
laws as the Coéperative Agricultural Extension, 
the Grain Grades, the Cotton Futures, and the 
Federal Aid Road Acts. Other Government 
agencies that have been created since 1913, 
such as the Tariff and the Trade commissions, 
and their expenditures, are not likely to decline. 
It will be surprising if the disbursements for the 
legislative and executive departments ever 
again fall much below three hundred millions. 
The nation is growing. Reductions, if any, will 
probably be temporary and will not materially 
affect taxes. Much of this civil disbursement 
cannof be reduced either materially or wisely. 
And yet much of the recent discussion has 
apparently been aimed toward making much, 
if not most of the saving in this civil disburse- 
ment. The reorganization of regular executive 
departments has been much heralded as a 
principal means of lowering the cost of govern- 
ment. Any reorganization of executive de- 
partments, so much talked about and in such 
futile fashion by laymen and those newly 
arrived in Washington, will effect a relatively 
small saving. The truth of the matter is 
that the ten regular executive departments 








GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ESTIMATED BY 
THE TREASURY 
SECTION I 
Recuiar Civit INCLUDING 
Executive Departments and Establishments 


(Disbursements) (Estimates) 
1914 1921 1922 
$ 13,468,000 $ 18,862,000 $ 18,494,000 
564,000 2,111,000 
5,253,000 10,208,000 
48,862,000 145,588,000 
11,277,000 16,300,000 
2,237,000 5,788,000 
10,188,000 16,000,000 
2,236,000 2,097,000 
,000 2,500,000 
22,600,000 41,000,000 
Agriculture 22,208,000 80,000,000 
Commerce Sao = 10,958,000 24,399,000 
Labor —— 3,768,000 5,075,000 
Independent Offices 3,232,000 7,555,000 
District of Columbia 12,756,000 21,659,000 
State War and Navy 
Buildings 


Legislative 
Executive 

State Department 
Treasury Proper . 
Public Buildings . 
War Dept. Civil 
Dept. of Justice . 
Post-Office . 
Navy Dept. Civil 
Interior . . 


2,031,000 





$170,569,000 _$401,173,000 _$530,334,000 





SECTION II 
New—Mainly Result of War 
1921 
War Risk, less Premiums . ; $1907, 
Postal Deficiency oot aS eae 36,8905, 
Shipping Board ; _— 63,130,000 
eral Control Transportation eae 1,078,505,000 
Federal Board Vocational ae - 94,614,000 
Expenses Loans : 12,399,000 
Increased Compensation 35,000,000 
Purchase Obligations for Govern- 
ments é 
Purchase Farm Loan Bonds |. 
Investments of Gov. Life Insurance 
|b On elle cies «mare Speen ae 16,948,000 
Others ' 8,163,000 


1922 
3,000 Seay anne 

, 500,000 
140,672,000 


83,345,000 
7,250,000 
132,703,000 
15,000,000 


20,909,000 
7 ,038,000 





$1,691,120,000 $534,916,000 





SECTION III 
1014 1921 
$173,500,000  $817,742,000 
141,800,000 648,722,000 
20,200,000 32,000,000 
173,400,000 272,000,000 
22,900,000 975,000,000 


1922 
$925,000,000 
655,896,000 
36,000,000 
265,000,000 
922,650,000 


Army . 

Navy . 
Indians 
Pensions ‘ 
Interest on Debt 





Total Ordinary $700,500,000 $4,851,298,000 $3,897,227,000 





are not very badly organized. Most services 


are where they are for good reasons. Some, 
of course, are not. Some should be shifted. 
Three for instance, the War Risk Bureau, 
Public Health, and Public Buildings, should 
be taken out of the Treasury. Public Parks 
should be put into the Department of Agri- 
culture with the public forests, and this 
Department should be charged with the 
regulation of grazing on the public domain and 
with agricultural phases of the Government’s 
work for Indians and on reclamation pro- 
jects. 

Doubtless, other changes should be made, 
but not many of those advocated by outsiders 
who know little, intimately, about the workings 
of the Government, or by those who are merely 
the slaves of logic. 


Neither will the Budget Bureau which is 
about to be set up in accordance with the law 
recently passed, necessarily work the needed 
changes. It will be highly serviceable in 
many ways. The Bureau will promote the 
better business handling of estimates and 
expenditures, and should be highly influential 
in shaping taxation and appropriations, but it 
cannot control either of the latter. 

Further relief could be had if Congress would 
evince less suspicion of executive officers, and 
would create conditions which would make it 
possible for the nation to secure and retain in 
strategic or “key”’’ administrative positions, 
men of great ability and experience. Many 
of the actual administrative defects or fail- 
ures in Washington arise from statutory 
restrictions which unnecessarily hedge admin- 
istrative officers about, and particularly from 
the small salaries fixed by Congress for the 
most responsible and difficult positions. Many 
legislative restrictions, of course, are necessary, 
but we have gone to useless and uneconomic 
extremes. We strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel. It would be in the public’s interest 
either for Congress to create from five to six, or 
a dozen or more, positions in each executive 
department which would carry maximum 
salaries of from ten to twenty-five thousand 
dollars, to be filled by men of great ability; or 
to give the heads of departments lump sums, 
with discretion and without limitations to pay 
salaries necessary to secure the talent required, 
with an annual report to Congress. An 
average fund of $200,000 a department would 
serve the purpose and would be the greatest 
single minor measure which could be adopted to 
ensure executive efficiency and to prevent 
waste. 


REAL EXECUTIVES IN GOVERNMENT 


NLESS we can secure and retain the right 

sort of men in strategical, supervisory po- 
sitions of vast importance, our democracy 
will continue to be confronted with relatively 
mediocre performances. It is unjust and 
unwise to rely on salaries of from $5,000 to 
$10,000 for men occupying such positions. 
Take for instance the fiscal Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, now the Undersecretary. 
This officer has responsibilities for the super- 
vising of financial transactions of avery delicate 
and cofnplex nature, running annually into 
billions of dollars, and should be a man to whom 
the largest banks or corporations of the country 














would gladly pay from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars a year. Of course, the 
Government cannot compete with business in 
the matter of salaries, and fortunately it is 
unnecessary for it to try to do so; for men will 
serve with joy a great nation for much less than 
they will serve private agencies. But the 
Government can and should pay the right sort 
of men enough to make it possible for them to 
live as they are compelled to live, and to pro- 
vide for their old age and their families without 
undue worry tothemselves. | am sympathetic 
with a rational proposal to give proper compen- 
sation for the hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who fill the subordinate positions, but 
too exclusive attention has heretofore been 
devoted to these positions and little, if any, 
has been given to the positions of the kind | 
have in mind. Certainly, there is no reason why 
Congress should not trust something in this 
direction to the patriotism and judgment of the 
heads of executive departments. It does vest 
in them enormous powers and almost without 
exception they have justified the confidence. If 
Congress would pursue this course, executive 
departments could render much more efficient 
service and effect marked economies. 

During my service in two departments | was 
frequently handicapped in discharging a re- 
sponsibility by my inability to secure or retain 
men of the right type. Men whom | knew 
could render vast service to the nation could 
not be attracted for the consideration offered. 

Indeed, on more than one occasion when, 
because of statutory restrictions, it became 
necessary to ask for increased appropriations 
for salaries, I pointed out that we would 
not only refuse the increase but also would 
accept marked reductions, if something were 
left to the discretion of the responsible head. 
I am not optimistic that there will be a change 
in this direction. Washington pointed out the 
need of doing this very thing more than one 
hundred and twenty odd years ago: others have 
followed suit from time to time, and yet noth- 
ing has been done. 


HURTFUL RESTRICTIONS 


S TO the removal of other administrative 
restrictions, | am still Jess optimistic. 
These consist partly in statutory limitations of 
great variety on administrative discretion, 
involving not only salaries for positions which 
cannot efficiently be handled on that basis, but 
also even such minor things as the arrange- 
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ment of space for department workers, and the 
determination of what a department can 
publish or even mimeograph, and where the 
work can be done. Here the situation is going 
from bad to worse. Congress is even usurping 
executive functions by creating legislative 
committees of its own to administer matters of 
this sort. Perhaps congressional suspicion of 
the Executive will increase and further handicap 
the administration of the nation’s business. 
And if it does, the only way out of a bad and 
unnecessary mess will be to make the Execu- 
tive a committee of Congress—that is, create 
a real responsibile ministry selected from the 
majority in the legislative body, as have all 
other leading constitutional countries. But 
this is another story. 


WASTE THROUGH POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 


TILL another step of a minor nature, 
which would resuit in more saving than 
others more commonly discussed, is to remove 
from politics vast numbers of important 
positions in various departments. There may 
be a reason why the Directorship of the Mint 
should be a political appointment although | 
have never been able to discover it. There 
certainly is no reason why a superintendent or 
an assayer of a mint should be subject to 
change when parties change. There is just 
now a change in the New York office. There 
has been under the supervision of the super- 
intendent more than a billion and a half dollars 
and there has to be an accounting. It took a 
committee of five, with all the necessary 
assistance, three months to complete the 
work, and, if parties change three years from 
now, the thing will have to be done over again. 
There may be a reason why collectors of 
Custom and subordinate Internal Revenue 
officers, marshals, and heads of important 
bureaus should be subjected to change when 
parties change, but I have not discovered 
any good reason for the practice. On the 
contrary, I have noted many reasons why 
they should not change. The best organized 
and most efficient part of the Government 
in Washington to-day is the department of 
Agriculture. And in that department, there 
are only three or four officers of consequence— 
namely, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, 
and the Chief of the Weather Bureau—who are 
not appointed for merit. Administrative offi- 
cers have no business playing politics. Laws 
should not be administered politically. Only 
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those officers should change, who have to do 
with the formulation of policies and with the 
enactment of law, and these are limited mainly 
to the secretaries of the various departments 
and the assistant secretaries. As long as 
administrative officers are appointed for po- 
litical reasons the error will persist that there 
can be politics in the administration of law. 
This is the antithesis of democracy, and 
fatal to its success as well as highly wasteful. 

But in a democracy all these measures are 
secondary in their bearing on expenditures. 
No device or piece of mechanism will safe- 
guard liberty or control expenditures and 
taxes. This control rests with the people; 
and the people right now have an unusual 
opportunity to exercise their control, to deter- 
mine what their expenditures shall be, and, 
therefore, what taxes they will pay. The 
matter, in immense proportions, is now before 
them in critical and dramatic fashion. The 
test is on them. Their decision will be far- 
reaching. It has to do mainly with the matter 
of spending money for war, for destructive 
purposes. 

Look again at the estimates for 1921 and 
1922 presented on page 484. The striking thing 
is that practically all the huge total for the 
first year 
except about 4o1 million, is for war. 
For the second year, all except approxi- 
mately 540 million out of more than 
$3,800,000,000 is for war. The amounts esti- 
mated for: ordinary purposes, though vast, 
are relatively small. Many of the items 
in the second section will disappear during 
this current fiscal year, such, for instance, as 
the purchase of the Obligations of Foreign 
Governments, the Postal Deficit, Expenses 
of Loans, and probably the item for the 
railroads. But no one can now predict what 
such services as the War-Risk Bureau, the 
Rehabilitation Division, and the Shipping 
Board will involve. That there will be a 
continuing large expenditure under these heads 
is reasonably certain. 

Turning now to the third section, we find two 
items due to the past war; namely, Interest on 
the Public Debt, and Pensions. The interest 
will be greater or less according to the way in 
which the public debt is handled. It will 
decrease as the debt is reduced or as, in time, 
when economic conditions change for the bet- 
ter, the debt can be refunded at a lower rate of 
interest. 
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of more than $4,800,000,000' 


If the unwise suggestion made by ° 
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many, that the debt be refunded at a higher 
rate of interest and a bonus thereby be given 
the capital, should prevail, the burden will not 
only not diminish but will increase. The 
amount paid for pensions is controllable, but 
judging from the past, the chances are that 
there will be no considerable reduction in the 
near future. 


THE PEOPLE MUST STOP IT 


HE remainder of the estimated expendi- 

tures given in the tables; namely, those 
for future wars, estimated at $1,'766,464,000 for 
1921 and at $1,580,896,000 for 1922, can be 
controlled, but only in one way. Doubtless 
Congress will effect reductions in the estimates, 
but the totals will still be huge. They can be 
brought within reason only by removing the 
causes of war, by participation in an association 
of nations to enfore peace, and by disarmament 
through agreement. This is the most urgent 
matter now before the world, not only so far as 
the immediate reconstruction of the world is 
concerned, but also so far as relief from high 
taxes in this nation or elsewhere is involved. 
If we remain, or try to remain in isolation, no 
effective remedy can be found or applied. If 
we remain apart, we shall be the leaders in a 
criminal enterprise—the perpetuation of medi- 
zval militarism and its extension to the point 
where the breakdown of civilization will be 
reached. Not only our foreign policy but our 
financial policy as well is contingent upon the 
success of the Conference which President 
Harding has called—anyway, upon some 
method of international codperation to limit war 
cost. The recent conflict taught us what mili- 
tary preparation must be, and the expenditure 
before the recent conflict will furnish no sort 
of gauge for that on which we shall have to 
embark if the race for military supremacy per- 
sists. If the people wish to continue to spend 
from 80 to go per cent. of their federal funds 
for war, the Government will execute their 
wishes. They are now doing this. They have 
averaged this fraction throughout their history. 
Since the foundation of the Government we 
have expended in round numbers 67 billions 
of dollars, and of this 58 billions were for 
war—that is, for the Army, Navy, their aux- 
iliaries, pensions, and interest on the public 
debt. And yet we claim to be an enlightened, 
a civilized, a peaceful, and a Christian people. 
If the people wish this stopped they can stop it. 
They can bring their opinions to bear on their 








rulers. They can force them to take advantage 
of the present opportunity and engage in an 
international plan for disarmanent. It is 
obvious that if they do not do so, the least 
thing they will have to suffer is a continuance 
of mounting expenditures and of military dis- 
bursements, which will probably be as much 
higher than the recent ones, unthinkable as they 
are, as the latter were higher than those which 
preceded. If the people want this, let them 
quit prating about high taxes. Let them will- 
ingly support what they order their govern- 
ment to do. Let them limit their discussion 
to the best method of financing the business 
they wish to have done—to the more im- 
mediate question, not of reducing expenditures 
but of modifying existing taxes to meet the 
necessary level, with the prospect that it will 
become higher. Certain it is that precedent 
does not hold out hope that without heroic 
action we shall get on an expenditure level 
even approximating that before 1917. After 
the War of 1812, ordinary disbursements were 
about double what they were before. This 
was equally true after the Mexican War. 
Before the Civil War our expenditures aver- 
aged for five years, 65 millions of dollars, the 
highest annual expenditure being 69 millions. 
During the Civil War, they rose in 1865 to one 
and one third billions, and the lowest point 
reached after the conflict was 231 millions 
in 1878. The expenditures were not more 
than 355 millions till 1898. They rose in 
1899, after the Spanish War, to 597 millions 
and thereafter were never under 469 millions. 
In only two years were they under the 500 mil- 
lion dollar mark. For the fiscal year just closed 
they slightly exceeded five billions. For the 
current fiscal year the indications are that they 
will range above four billions, and from three 
to four billions for the year following. I doubt 
if we will ever again see the ordinary federal 
disbursements, exclusive of the postal expendi- 
tures, less than $1,500,000,000 or $1,800,000,000 
—a sum two or two and a half times as great 
as that preceding the World War. If we assume 
that within two or three years, or by the end of 
the fiscal year 1923 or 1924, the ordinary civil 
expenditures are reduced to the minimum, 
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that the Shipping Board draws much less 
heavily on the Treasury, that the business of 
the War Risk Bureau takes a more favorable 
turn, that the railroads are out of the Treasury, 
that special items of military origin disappear, 
that particular, large, new raids on the Treas- 
ury are frustrated, and that the appropriations 
for the Army and Navy as a result of agreement 
partially to disarm or for other reasons are 
reduced to double their average for five years 
preceding the war—and they are not likely to 
fall below this—and that the sinking fund 
operates in full measure, we might see a level 
of expenditure of somewhat more than 2- 
billions, roughly as follows: 


Ordinary Civil . $ 300,000,000 
Indians . 30,000,000 
Pensions. 260,000,000 
Interest . ‘ 900,000,000 
Army and Navy es 580,000,000 
Miscellaneous, including war 

risk, rehabilitation, and other 

items 200,000,000 





Total $2,270,000,000 

This is about as favorable an outcome as we 
may reasonably expect, and it rests on a number 
of violent assumptions. I am certain that the 
people do not want this nation to persist in 
such folly—they want and must have dis- 
armament. But let them remember that it 
can come only through agreement. They can- 
not get it if they stand apart. The signs are 
promising. 

There is now a league of more than forty 
nations, and one of the most important 
parts or plans cf this Association is to 
effect disarmament. So far, this nation has 
not seen fit to join this body. The President 
has thought it wise to suggest a special con- 
ference to consider disarmament and his in- 
vitation has been accepted by all the nations 
invited. No one can now predict what the 
final issue will be; but in no small measure the 
responsibility rests upon the American people 
to see that, through one or both of these agen- 
cies, the requisite action is taken and relief 
from militarism is secured. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the Woriv’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to cobperate in this 


undertaking. 


The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EpiTors. 


A NOTABLE MEMORIAL 


By HENRY J. HASKELL 
Of the Kansas City Star 


VERY war produces its 
morials. A nation’s gratitude 
to its defenders naturally ex- 
presses itself in permanent 
symbols. Their type suggests 

the general culture of the period. As, for 
instance, the Civil War statues that dot 
the country: the soldier on guard in cap 
and cape; the ornate and conventional 


me-— 


shaft. It would be possible to write a 
fairly adequate commentary on American 
cultural development from a study of the 
statues and monuments in Washington. 

One of the important influences in the 
artistic growth of the United States in 
the next few years will be the sort of 
memorials that will commemorate the 
devotion of the men who served in the 
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World War. A great opportunity con- 
fronts the nation—an opportunity and a 
danger. The memorial construction can 
be made an inspiring example in beauty, 
or it can add to the routine ugliness of 
American cities. 

Kansas City has recently determined 
on the general scheme and design of its 
war memorial. The spirit in which it met 
its problems, the methods used, and the 
results so far achieved, have been so 
notable that other cities may find in- 
spiration in them. Fortunately the 
memorial plans were taken in hand by a 
group of far-sighted citizens, headed by 
one of the city’s business leaders, R. A. 
Long. It was determined to make the 
Occasion serve a two-fold purpose. First, 
it was proposed to raise the funds by 
votive offerings of all the people. Second, 
it was planned to make this memorial the 
gateway to a group of monumental 
buildings to be erected later by private 
generosity. Such a scheme once under 
way, it was felt, would be a constant 
invitation and challenge to civic loyalty 
and pride. In this way the memorial 
might be made to give an important 
impetus to the city’s life. 

To carry out this double purpose a 
Liberty Memorial Association was or- 
ganized to take charge of the plans and 
construction of the memorial, but em- 
powered further, by its charter, to accept 
gifts for the construction of additional 
buildings in the group to be developed on 
the memorial site. 

In the late autumn of 1919 a drive for 
subscriptions was put on with the co- 
operation of several hundred men and 
women. Eighty-six thousand subscrip- 
tions were obtained for a total of more 
than two million dollars; and this in a 
city of 325,000 population. A Committee 
of One Hundred was organized and made 
a serious study of the type of memorial 
desired. It was hoped to make it one of 
the world’s notable memorial structures. 
The committee invited competent men 
from every part of the country for con- 


ferences. Out of these came arrange- 
ments for a national architectural com- 
petition, with large latitude in design. 

The city was fortunate in having a 
recently constructed railroad station of 
unusual distinction in the business dis- 
trict, with more than forty acres of 
vacant rough land rising directly in front 
of it, and connecting with beautiful Penn 
Valley Park. Eight acres were owned by 
the city for park purposes, and it under- 
took to acquire thirty-three more, by 
condemnation at public expense, as a site 
for the memorial and for buildings to 
be erected later. 

The architectural competition was com- 
pleted in June, and a jury of outside 
architects unanimously and enthusiastic- 
ally awarded first place to a design by 
Harold Van Buren Magonigle of New 
York City. Mr. Magonigle’s conception 
is that of a monumental entrance to a 
mall a third of a mile long, on which are to 
be grouped eventually the art gallery, 
music hall, museum, and other semi- 
public buildings that the city needs. Ona 
massive base one hundred feet high, rises 
a two-hundred-foot tower of unusual 
beauty of design, culminating in a bowl 
supported by the wings of four angels. 
From this bowl is to issue a flame by 
night, a cloud of steam by day. In the 
words of the architect his design signifies 
“the flame of inspiration guarded by the 
spirits of Courage, Honor, Patriotism, and 
Sacrifice, burning forever upon an altar, 
high-erected in the skies, a pillar of cloud 
by day, a pillar of fire by night.” This 
main tower is flanked by two low build- 
ings, one a possible assembly place for 
ex-soldiers, the other a museum for the 
keeping of records and memorabilia. 

Visitors coming out of the station will 
be confronted by this impressive group, 
rising from the hill across the station 
plaza, reaching an elevation of four 
hundred feet above the plaza, visible for 
miles, and dominating the whole down- 
town district. 

It is the hope of those in charge of the 
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project that its magnitude and beauty will 
have a profound effect on the architectural 
development of the city; that the Liberty 
Memorial will mark the beginning of a new 
era in public and semi-public buildings com- 
parable to that inaugurated in the residential 
districts of Kansas City by the extensive park 
and boulevard system laid out twenty-five 
years ago. 

It would be a wonderful thing for the fu- 
ture beauty of American life, if this vision 
from the western prairies might be caught by 
other cities that so far have given only per- 
functory attention to the plans to honor those 
who gave their services and their lives to the 
nation’s defense in the great struggle for liberty. 


THE “ PILLAR OF FIRE” 

Discussed by Mr. Haskell ‘in the accompanying article. 
This noble memorial will be erected by the citizens of 
Kansas City, Mo., in the heart of their city and at a cost 
of 2 million dollars already subscribed. The 200-foot 
tower will be crowned by a bowl set upon the wings of 
four angels. The architect conceives a fire always burn- 
ing within the bowl which will be ‘The Flame of In- 
spiration guarded by the Spirits of Courage, Honor, Pa- 
triotism, and Sacrifice . . . a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night.” By this notable project 
a great city has chosen to be constantly reminded of the 
dominance of the things of the spirit. The photographs 
shown here are from drawings by the architect, Mr. H. 

Van Buren Magonigle 
































A BATTLESHIP LIKE THIS COSTS 383 MILLION DOLLARS 


And the ammunition for it costs 43 million do!lars more. 


The five principal naval powers now have about 23 billion 


dollars’ worth of ships of this class alone, about one billion dollars” worth of destroyers, and about one billion dollars’ 
worth of submarines, besides hundreds of other vessels ranging in cost from one million to 10 million dollars apiece. 
Broadly speaking, this entire ‘‘investment”’ has to be replaced every ten years on account of obsolescence 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


An Attempt to ‘‘ Find the Remaining Sources of Friction in the 
World and Remove Them.” The Spirit and Hope of the Meeting 


By FRENCH 


HE avowed purpose of the Wash- 
ington Conference is to discuss the 
“jimitation of armaments” and 
“Pacific and Far Eastern problems.” 
The unavowed purpose is to “find 
the remaining sources of friction in the world 
and remove them.” The hope is that it may 
arrive at new method of negotiation, which can 
be applied to the solution of all international 
problems and settle them without war. 

The intention, the aspiration, the underlying 
motive, of the Washington Conference is the 
desire for permanent world peace. This motive 
is exactly the same as the motive that prompted 
the effort to create the League of Nations. The 
difference between the Washington Conference 
and the Paris Peace Conference will, neverthe- 


STROTHER 


less, be profound. President Wilson, at Paris, 
believed that it was possible to erect a mech- 
anism into which all future international 
difficulties could be poured and out of which 
they would emerge regenerated to the satis- 
faction of all parties concerned. President 
Harding, at Washington, believes that no 
mechanism can be invented which can guar- 
antee, béfore the event, to operate satisfactor- 
ily upon all international problems, because 
their complexities cannot be estimated in 
advance—on the contrary, he thinks that 
humanly speaking, such problems can only be 
solved by taking them up individually as they 
arise and settling each one on its merits, in a 
spirit of justice and good temper. Thus, the 
idea at Paris was to erect to order a permanent 
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THE FIRST ORGANISM FOR WORLD PEACE 


The Peace Palace at The Hague, built with Mr. Carnegie’s American money to house the international machinery to make 
effective the autocratic Russian Czar’s (Nicholas II’s) dream of world peace, by arbitration before a permanent tribunal 
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THE SECOND ORGANISM FOR WORLD PEACE 
The Supreme Council (lower picture) and the Assembly of the League of Nations in session at Geneva, in partial ful- 


filment of President Wilson’s dream of world peace by an international government functioning under a Constitution 
of the World 








© E. M. Newman 
OUR MID-PACIFIC OUTPOST 


Hawaii, which contains a 
greater number of Oriental 
inhabitants than of Caucasians 


PAGO-PAGO, IN AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


The most southerly of the five 
natural island fortresses which 
we possess in the Pacific Ocean 
and which make us inevitably 
the rivals of Japan for the 
domination of those waters. 
The others are Manila, Guam, 
Hawaii, and Unalaska 
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The Washington 











Conference 








MANILA, THE KEY TO THE ORIENT 








Our presence in the Philippines, under a world system that constantly looks for war, is a standing obstacle to Japanese 


plans for a ‘‘Monroe Doctrine of Asia.” 


An almost exact analogy would be the possession of Porto Rico by Germany. 


If the thought of war could be removed from international affairs, the possession of the Philippines would give us an ideal 


machinery to produce permanent peace; while 
the idea at Washington is to find, by conscious 
practice upon the problems of the present, a 
method of negotiation, so satisfactory to all 
nations that it will come in time to be used on 
all occasions, and that out of its operation will 
grow whatever machinery is needful to facili- 
tate its use. The Paris Idea was that the 
delegates to the Peace Conference could write a 
Constitution of the World, after the manner in 
which the fathers of our country wrote the 
Constitution of the United States. The Wash- 
ington Idea is that the World Constitution 
must be a growth, an evolution of the practice 
of government on a world scale, after the 
manner in which the British Constitution grew 
and evolved out of the practice of government 
in that one nation. 

This analogy is a sound illumination of the 
character of the late Paris Conference and of 
the character of the impending Washington 
Conference. It is worth while to pursue it a 
little further, as it will make this point still 
clearer. The purposes of the American Con- 
stitution and of.the British Constitution are 
identical, namely, to achieve a representative 
government of the people, and to secure to all 
persons equality of treatment under just laws— 
the ultimate purposes being the peace of the 
community and the happiness of the individual. 
But, observe how different are the two forms 
of government and the two methods of achiev- 
ing the purpose. ~ 


location to become the chief friendly rival of Japan in the commercial regeneration of China 





The American Constitution was the product 
of one intense act of creation, springing like 
Minerva, full-panoplied from the brain of 
Jove. Devised for the government of five 
million people living in thirteen states under 
the simple economic conditions of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, it has marvelously survived 
to govern one hundred million people living in 
forty-eight states under the complex economic 
conditions of the Twentieth Century. But the 
miracle of this survival needs constantly to be 
explained, if the Constitution itself is to be 
truly understood. The explanation is that 
the American Constitution has governed a 
people predominantly of one blood, one speech, 
and one political tradition, profoundly at- 
tached to the idea of lawful liberty, and long 
accustomed to practical political action. Above 
all, it must be remembered that only such a 
politically minded and practical race could 
have realized that their Constitution must 
only look inflexible, and must not be inflexible; 
or could have devised that practice of constant 
judicial interpretation of its meaning, which 
has adjusted it to the infinite fluctuations of 
practical political situations as they arose. 
Nor should it be forgotten that one such in- 
terpretation (the “constitutionality” of sla- 
very) was taken out of the hands of the inter- 
preting court (the Supreme Court) erected 
by the Constitution itself for the purpose, and 
was settled by the ultimate arbitrament of 
civil war. 
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JAPAN, THE UN- 
KNOWN QUANTITY 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
The Imperial Palace en- 
trance (above) is the 
symbol of the last feudal 
monarchy left among 
the civilized nations, and 
the Japanese Diet (/eft) 
is the symbol of the last 
struggle between the 
forces that believe in the 
German ideal of mili- 
tary domination and the 
new forces of peace-seek- 
ingliberalism. The atti- 
tude of Japan at the im- 
pending Washington 
Conference will largely 
determine the issue of 
world peace or the con- 
tinuance of world war 














HAWAII, A VITAL SPOT IN THE “ PACIFIC PROBLEM’ 


In a military sense, Hawaii is one of the eight key positions for the defense of our Western coast. 
Panama, San Francisco, Puget Sound, Guam, Manila, Samoa, and Unalaska. 
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The others are 
The photograph shows a flourishing 


pineapple farm 


Observe now how differently the British 
democracy-under-law is governed. The Brit- 
ish Constitution is not a written document; 
no Officer or citizen of Great Britain can 


produce a written paper or parchment and say: 
“ Here is the substantive charter of our institu- 


tions.” The British Constitution, so called, is 
simply the sum total of the British ideal of 
government as that ideal has come to be ex- 
pressed in institutions which originally were 
improvised to meet political emergencies as 
they arose, and which were retained after- 
ward because they “worked.” Whenever 
they ceased to “work,” they were altered to 
fit the new conditions, and new “ precedents”’ 
were thus established and accepted. In this 
way, the British Constitution has been 
quietly and continuously “amended,” now by a 
statute of Parliament, sometimes even by a 
mere order in council. 

The foregoing comparison of the American 
and British Constitutions suggests very ac- 
curately the differences between the spirit and 
method of the Paris Conference and of the 
Washington Conference. With these differ- 
ences in mind, it now becomes clear what may 
be expected of the Washington Conference. 
It will be a gathering of responsible statesmen 
of the principal nations of the world, their ob- 
ject being to discuss fully the danger-spots of 


the present international situation, and to 
devise settlements of all present dangers that 
might result in war in the near future. If 
(and the word if must be emphasized, for it 
represents only a hope, and not a faith)—if 
these settlements disclose a method of negotia- 
tion which can be applied to international 
disputes of every character, there may emerge 
from the Washington Conference various kinds 
of mechanical arrangements (of the order of 
the High Court of International Justice) 
which may evolve into permanent mechanisms 
to maintain permanent and universal world 
peace. 

President Harding’s call to the Conference 
recognized by name two “sources of friction’”’— 
in other words, two obvious breeders of war. 
One is armaments—otherwise the present 
world practice of “gun-toting.” The other is 
“Pacific and Far Eastern problems’’—other- 
wise the presence in the Orient of four powerful 
armed nations, quarreling or ready to quarrel 
over the choice of position for exploiting com- 
mercially the most presently promising un- 
exploited source of new wealth in the world, 
namely, China and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The reasons why President Harding put 
disarmament first in the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are quite obvious. Any one who wishes 
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MELBOURNE 
Australia’s attitude toward 
Japanese immigration, and 


toward Japan’s mandate over 

islands of the Pacific is a 

“source of friction” which the 

Washington Conference hopes 
to remove 


to have in mind the practical case against 
armaments, may find the staggering economic 
and human figures of their cost in the statisti- 
cal editorials of “The March of Events,’’ in 
the front part of the magazine, and in ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury David F. Houston’s 
article on another page. The moral and 
humane arguments need no recapitulation— 
the civilized world has cast a unanimous ballot 
that some way out of “armed peace” must 
befound. Theeasiest part of armament to get 
rid of is the navies, because proportional reduc- 
tion would not alter the relative power of the 
nations, and because each nation can make 
sure, by very simple means, that the others are 
keeping their promises. It is impossible to 
hide battleships. The strength of armies is 
more easily disguised. And the peculiar com- 
plexities of the military problem of French 
defense against German aggression stand in 





the way of an easy agreement, covering dis- 
armament on the land. For these reasons, the 
Washington Conference, on the question of 


disarmament, will probably content itself 
with trying to find a solution covering navies 
only, and leave to a more auspicious future the 
question of the armies. 

The reasons why President Harding in- 
cluded “Pacific and Far Eastern problems,” 
though not at all obscure, are less familiar to 
the public, and should be brought to memory 
afresh. Briefly the facts are these: 

The Treaty of Versailles was limited in its 
scope to the restoration of peace between the 
warring powers of Europe. It so happened, 
because those powers all had colonial posses- 
sions, that territories in all parts of the world 
were incidentally involved. But the sub- 
stantial purpose at Versailles was the peace of 
the Occident. To put it in another way, the 



















TSING-TAO, THE HEART 
OF THE ASIATIC PROBLEM 
Japan’s succession to Ger- 
many’s interests on the Chinese 
mainland in the province of 
Shantung brings to a critical 
stage the vital question of 
China’s future. Shall it be 
dismemberment or _ interna- 
tional development in friendly 
cooperation? 
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The Washington Conference 












world, broadly, is divided into three great 
regions—Europe, Asia, and America. It so 
happens, notwithstanding our century-old idea 
of our “isolation” as solely an American power, 
that we have always been one of the leading 
powers of Europe. The fact that we had to 
go into the latest and greatest European war 
opened our eyes to this truth. But what 
most of us did not so readily see, and what Mr. 
Harding and his advisers and all the rest of the 
nations do see, is that it so happens that the 
United States, by virtue of its geographical 
position, is also one of the leading powers of 
Asia. Exactly as a militaristic nation of 
Europe recently threatened our national safety 
by way of our eastern seaboard, and damaged 
our national interests, notwithstanding that 
the Atlantic Ocean lay between that nation and 
us; just so can a militaristic nation of Asia 
threaten our national safety by way of our 
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“AUSTRALIA FOR THE 
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WHITE MAN’ 


Vessels of Australia’s navy, 
created primarily to guarantee 
the effectiveness of Australia’s 
policy of Japanese exclusion, 
in the roadstead at Hobart 


western seaboard, and can damage our na- 
tional interests, notwithstanding that the 
Pacific Ocean lies between. 

Thus, we see that we are a European power 
when Europe is in ferment, and that we are an 
Asiatic power when Asia is in ferment. The 
European ferment went unchecked to the 
explosion point. Viewing aghast the ruin 
which that explosion wrought, and awakened 
to the moral of its lesson, we have determined 
to stop the Asiatic ferment before it reaches 
the explosion point. 

(Of course, the full lesson is that there are 
no longer any such regions as Europe and 
Asia and America. There is only the World 
—and no nation can be in danger of war with- 
out every foot of the earth’s surface trem- 
bling in response to its perturbation). 

What, then, is “the Asiatic ferment’’? In 
terms of day-to-day incident as we read it in 





FRANCE AND FAR 
EASTERN PROBLEMS 


By virtue of her profitable 
possessions in Annam, France 
is directly concerned in the 
policy to be adopted concerning 
the future development of Asia 
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China should be taught to govern herself 
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the newspapers, it comprises such things as 
“Yap,” “the Open Door in China,” “the 
seizure of Shantung,” ‘a white Australia,” 
and “a Japanese mandate in the Pacific, north 
of the equator.” But we must get a broader 
picture if we are to “find the sources of friction 
and remove them.”’ Let us try to sketch this 
broad picture very briefly. 

The great outstanding fact of Asia is the 
helplessness of China. Here is a vast and far 
from fully populated territory, a Golconda of 
undeveloped riches, a treasure-house of coal 
and iron and petroleum, a fertile land for 
agriculture, peopled by a mixed race of in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and thrifty citizens who, 
once brought under the modern industrial 
system, would probably be the richest group 
of human beings in the world, and the best 
customers of all the other nations. These 
people, however, have not come into the 
modern industrial civilization and hence can- 
not yet develop the priceless material gifts 
with which Nature has endowed them. And, 
what is worse, these people have not devel- 
oped or acquired the art of national govern- 
ment. They are thus, on the one hand, help- 
less to use their treasures; and they are thus, on 
the other hand, helpless to defend them. 

Now, into the same part of the world with 
this helpless giant, there appeared, a few years 
ago, six other nations. These were Russia, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States. The first five undertook to 
seize China’s riches by annexing Chinese terri- 
tory. Common threats of war and common 
fears made this partition of China a matter 
of attrition rather than of outright dismember- 
ment. The method was to start with the seizure 
of a small slice of territory, to claim beyond 
this a “sphere of influence,” and then to trans- 
form the sphere of influence into a larger 
seizure of land, and so on. This procedure 
was in full operation when the World War 
broke out and destroyed, for the moment, the 
power of two of these nations (Germany and 
Russia) to continue their aggressions, while 
strengthening the power of a third nation 
(Japan) to acquire Chinese territory. 

The sixth nation concerned with China’s 
problem was the United States of America. 
We adopted a different policy. We declared 
that we‘had no wish to annex Chinese territory, 
and that we did not believe that any one else 
should do so. We took the position that 











and develop her own natural resources. Our 
contention was, that once she did so, she would 
become a market big enough for everybody, and 
all other nations would share in her prosperity. 
This was our policy of “the Open Door.” 

The positions of the other five powers 
were not identical, but they were every one 
radically different from ours. The positions of 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and Germany 
were substantially identical among themselves; 
namely, that China, left to herself, would 
never develop herself industrially or politic- 
ally, and that, as they needed her raw materials 
and markets at once, they would take charge of 
such parts of China as they could seize, and 
develop them themselves. 

The actual position of Japan was practically 
the same as that of her European rivals, but 
Japan professed other motives in addition. 
Japan pointed to two unique peculiarities of 
her relationship with China. These were (1) 
her geographical position and (2) her immedi- 
ate need to find room for her excess population. 
Japan claimed the same right as other ad- 
vanced nations claimed, to exploit a backward 
nation. But she made these other two claims 
in addition. One of these was political—the 
right to defend a “ Monroe Doctrine of Asia.” 
The other was economic—the right to ‘‘racial 
self-preservation.”’ 

It is beside the point to argue the merits of 
these various points of view. The point to 
observe is, that they are various. They are 
different, and they breed differences. They 
are most emphatically “sources of friction.”’ 
Our philosophy of China’s position has brought 
us into conflict with Japan, acting under her 
philosophy of China’s position, in the question 
of the future status of Shantung. Australia’s 
philosophy of Japan’s position has brought the 
British Government into conflict with Japan 
over the whole question of the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. And these concrete 
examples could be multiplied endlessly. But it 
is needless to do so; for, if we will remember the 
broad statement of the three main philosophies 
of helpless China’s position, all details of the 
“Pacific and Far Eastern problems”’ will fall 
into proper perspective. Remembering, in ad- 
dition, that Yap, for example, is an incidental 
strategic military corollary of the main issue, 
while Shantung obviously goes to the economic 
heart of the problem, just as the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance goes to the political heart of 
the problem. 




















The reasons are now clear for the inclusion of 
the Pacific in President Harding’s programme 
for the Conference. The “Peace of Europe” 
was written at Paris. He proposes that the 
“Peace of Asia’’ be written at Washington. 
The one was written to end a world war. The 
other is to be written to prevent another world 
war. 

The stupendous significance of the Washing- 
ton Conference can scarcely be overstated. The 
most significant point about it is that America 
called it and that it will sit in America. The 
meaning of this point is clear. It means that 
America has at last accepted the fact that this 
country is the moral, political, and economic 
leader of the world. This is not said boast- 
ingly, or in a spirit of exultation. Pride has no 
place at such a moment, when the most awful 
responsibility that ever rested upon human 
conscience is placed upon us. The whole 
world looks tous for leadership out of terrors too 
frightful for the human spirit to contemplate, 
and for relief from burdens too grievous to be 
borne. The peace of the world, the means of 
human sustenance, the continuance of civiliza- 
tion, perhaps the very survival of the human 
race as we know it—these things rest largely 
upon our wisdom, our character, and our good- 
will. For we now have the largest civilized 
population, with the most effective economic 
mechanism, and the least impaired political 
institutions, of all the peoples of the earth. 
These things are the measure of our respon- 
sibilities, not of our opportunities. 

In truth, we have had this position for ten 
years past. The significance of the Washing- 
ton Conference is that we have at last awakened 
to our responsibilities, and that we have at 
last resolved manfully to discharge them. 

Hardly less significant are the new spirit 
and method of the Conference. To resume, for 
a moment, the analogy used earlier in this 
article. Our Constitution was written under 
the inspiration of the French Revolution, and 
was an effort to imitate the rigid, logical proc- 
esses of the Latin mind. As has been pointed 
out, this alien-origined Constitution has been 
perpetuated only by the practice of a curious 
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process of continuous “interpretation,’’ which 
was in reality an exhibition of our Anglo-Saxon 
tradition at work upon this anomalous political 
document, making it politically practical. No 
sane American would dream of abandoning our 
system of a written Constitution. But when 
President Wilson proposed to write a similar 
World Constitution, the American stomach 
rebelled. It rebelled consciously at the danger 
to American sovereignty implied in a federa- 
tion. of the world. But it rebelled uncon- 
sciously at the proposed violation of the Anglo- 
Saxon political tradition, inherent in our race. 
Our intellect has tempted us into imitating 
“the fathers” by writing state constitutions in 
imitation of the Federal Constitution, just as 
their intellect tempted them into imitating the 
logical French by writing a Constitution at all. 
We have learned to make such constitutions 
“work,” and see no reason for abandoning 
them. “Thefathers” themselves were conscious 
of the need for amendments, and promptly be- 
gan to make them. But our instinct is to let 
practical measures, meeting present emer- 
gencies, evolve into unwritten laws of general 
application. This is the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Conference. It is a return to the 
natural Anglo-Saxon method. This method 
produced the great British Empire. It has 
been the real method (obscured under French 
forms) that has underlain our own success in 
developing the United States, with its marvel- 
ous growth from a handful of colonies into a 
nation whose territory spreads from the Ion- 
gitude of Greenland to the longitude of Peking, 
and whose people are (practically speaking) the 
best governed as well as the most prosperous in 
the world. 

The Washington Conference, then, is pri- 
marily an evidence of America’s awakening to 
the fact and the responsibility of her world 
leadership. It is, besides, a return to our 
inherited, instinctive, practical, evolutional 
method of political action, as against our 
acquired Franco-logical method of making 
constitutions to order, and then trusting to 
luck and good management to make them fit 
the work they are expected to do. 
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CONTROL OF THE PURSE 


Helping Our Government to a Solution by a Glance at Other Countries. 


Lord 


Bryce’s ‘“‘Modern Democracies” and Other Recent Books on Government 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


OPULAR government, as Lord Mor- 
ley has said, is not a delicately syn- 
chronized chronometer. It is, on 
the contrary, a rough piece of ma- 
chinery which will work somehow, 

even though all of its parts are not perfectly 
adjusted. The American Government can 
furnish many illustrations of the truth of this 
statement. Our political system, for ex- 
ample, provides far more than the usual op- 
portunities for acute and continued antago- 
nism between the executive and the legislative 
departments of the Government, and we alone, 
among the great states of the world, have been 
able until now to worry along without a 
budget system. As Lord Bryce told us a 
quarter of a century ago, our financial ma- 
chinery made us waste “millions annually,” 
but fortunately we had “the glorious privilege 
of youth, the privilege of committing errors 
without suffering from their consequences.” 
The recent insertion of the budget cog in 
our political machinery will unquestionably 
make it run with greater economy and less 
friction, but we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that the adjustment will be im- 
mediately satisfactory. There are a number 
of unsolved problems, relating to financial 
control, confronting those countries which have 
long had budget systems and on whose ex- 
perience we drew to frame our own recent 
statute. Nowhere is the financial part of the 
political machinery a perfectly functioning 
unit and its frequently unsatisfactory operation 
serves to direct attention to other closely con- 
nected parts. I select only three, all relating 
to the Legislature: its efficiency, organization 
for its work, and separation into two cham- 
bers. Difficult questions as to these three 
matters are raised by the control of the purse. 
It is a remarkable fact that the question of 
the method of controlling the Government’s 
money, one of the oldest problems of govern- 
ment, is still almost as acute as it ever was. 
Supply, historically, is the raison d’étre for the 





House of Commons. In antiquity the Cortes of 
Aragon, the Cortes of Castille, and the States- 
General of France were the rivals of the English 
Parliament, but the latter alone survived, pri- 
marily because it secured control of the purse, 
while the other legislative bodies did not. Yet 
at present this control is limited. By a self- 
denying ordinance which has been continuously 
in force for more than two hundred years, the 
House of Commons will “receive no petition for 
any sum relating to the public service, or pro- 
ceed upon any motion for a grant or charge 
upon the public revenue unless recom- 
mended by the Crown” (which means the Cabi- 
net). That puts the responsibility where it 
should be—squarely on the Executive; and it is 
still within the power of the Commons to reject 
or reduce the items which are recommended. 
But, in fact, so strictly does the party system 
operate, that the entire financial programme 
of the Ministry is always adopted without any 
substantial change, and, indeed, without dis- 
cussion of many of its features, except in cases 
where one party loses power on the question of 
passing the budget. The result is, that so far 
as appropriations are concerned, the House of 
Commons in many ways is little more than a 
rubber stamp for the Cabinet, which is really 
an executive committee of the House. 

An Ex-chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, has declared that “there 
is no more wasteful body thah the House 
of Commons.” For one economy that the 
House assists, it forces on the Ministry a 
hundred unnecessary extravagances. ‘“ We hate 
imposing taxes, but love to spend money.” 
And in this the House of Commons is exactly 
like other legislative bodies. Like other legisla- 
tures, also, it has been very much concerned by 
its impotence during the war; by the executive 
dictatorship which the exigencies of the con- 
flict forced it to sanction, and by the apparent 
impossibility of regaining its normal authority. 
Uneasy about the situation in general, and 
particularly anxious to effect economies, the 
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House set up a Select Committee on National 
Expenditure to report how money could be 
saved and how the Legislature could exercise a 
real control. One of the reports of this Com- 
mittee declared that “there has not been a 
single instance in the last twenty-five years 
where the House of Commons, by its own direct 
action, has reduced on financial grounds any 
estimate submitted to it.””’ The debates on 
appropriations have been valuable for the 
discussion of policy and the efficiency of the 
administration, but the appropriations would 
not have been noticeably different if the 
estimates had not been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. In times past, the House of Commons 
humbled kings in order to control expenditure. 
Its task now is to control its agents, the Minis- 
try. For this the present financial procedure 
is largely futile, and to effect any irnprovement 
it is generally agreed that three reforms will be 
necessary. This is not the opinion of academic 
theorists but of the members of the House of 
Commons themselves, for there have been sev- 
eral very earnest debateson themanner in which 
there can be more adequate parliamentary con- 
trol. The proposals should be of interest in the 
United States, now about to control supply 
by a system which is modeled very largely on 
that of England. 

First of all, it is recognized that there must be 
a submission of the estimates in such a form 
that the Commons will be really able to have an 
intelligent opinion as to whether the executive 
programme is economical. That is a condi- 
tion which should be realized under the Ameri- 
can Budget Act and it will be interesting to 
see whether it is. In the second place, it is 
evident that a body of seven hundred members, 
supplied only with figures, the answers of 
Ministers, and chance facts, is not adapted 
to form any very intelligent opinion on the 
merits of the estimates. There must be some 
committee empowered to investigate estab- 
lishments, hold hearings, examine witnesses, 
and make recommendations to the Commons. 
In France there is real supervision through the 
powerful budget commissions of the Cham- 
bers. A similar expedient is already provided 
for in the-United States by the changes in the 
rules of the House of Representatives which 
send the appropriations to a single com- 
mittee; but this control will be ineffective un- 
less the committee is fortunately made up of 
men interested in finance, and willing to devote 
themselves to that drudgery of detail which is 
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essential if their power is to be intelligently 
directed; unless sectional claims are absolutely 
barred; and unless the House insists that its 
committee be economical and then accepts 
its recommendations. Thirdly, it must come 
to be realized in England that insistence on 
economy is not a vote of “no confidence’”’ in the 
Government, with a consequent general election. 
At the present time, if a motion is made to 
reduce an estimate, the party in power need 
only marshall its supporters and the motion 
will be defeated, irrespective of its merits; 
such is the control which the Cabinet has over 
the Commons and so averse is the latter to a 
possible dissolution. That is not the case in 
France where the Cabinet is relatively weak, 
among other reasons because, although re- 
sponsible to the Chamber, it cannot dissolve it 
and force an appeal to the electorate. In the 
United States, with its separation of powers 
theory, Congress can insist on having its way. 

But, in a sense, the trouble is more deep- 
seated than the suggestion of these three minor 
adjustments would seem to indicate, and the 
experience of parliaments elsewhere shows 
very clearly that the introduction of a budget 
system will not solve all our troubles with 
regard to Congressional control of the purse. 
Economy and efficiency will have to be striven 
for, and there will be difficulty with regard to 
harmonizing taxation and expenditures, the 
amendment of budget proposals, the audit, 
and deficiencies. These are important but 
minor matters. The more fundamental trou- 
ble is this: 


THE GROWING POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE 


EGISLATIVE regulation of finance, par- 
ticularly in these days when more 

than one government is facing bankruptcy, is 
probably the most important of all political 
functions, but it is now one of a hundred dif- 
ferent functions. Adam Smith’s treatise on 
political science, published a century and a 
quarter ago, was entitled ‘‘Lectures on Justice, 
Police Revenue, and Arms.” ‘Those subjects, 
for his day, adequately indicated the scope of 
state authority, the chief problems with which 
legislatures had to deal; but at the present time, 
even apart from the abnormal control of the 
war, modern governments have become vast 
public service corporations. All states now 
exercise powers which cannot fairly be termed 
essential, their assumption being dictated by 
considerations of expediency rather than of 
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the contrary, a rough piece of ma- 
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adjusted. The American Government can 
furnish many illustrations of the truth of this 
statement. Our political system, for ex- 
ample, provides far more than the usual op- 
portunities for acute and continued antago- 
nism between the executive and the legislative 
departments of the Government, and we alone, 
among the great states of the world, have been 
able until now to worry along without a 
budget system. As Lord Bryce told us a 
quarter of a century ago, our financial ma- 
chinery made us waste “millions annually,” 
but fortunately we had “the glorious privilege 
of youth, the privilege of committing errors 
without suffering from their consequences.” 
The recent insertion of the budget cog in 
our political machinery will unquestionably 
make it run with greater economy and less 
friction, but we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that the adjustment will be im- 
mediately satisfactory. There are a number 
of unsolved problems, relating to financial 
control, confronting those countries which have 
long had budget systems and on whose ex- 
perience we drew to frame our own recent 
statute. Nowhere is the financial part of the 
political machinery a perfectly functioning 
unit and its frequently unsatisfactory operation 
serves to direct attention to other closely con- 
nected parts. I select only three, all relating 
to the Legislature: its efficiency, organization 
for its work, and separation into two cham- 
bers. Difficult questions as to these three 
matters are raised by the control of the purse. 
It is a remarkable fact that the question of 
the method of controlling the Government’s 
money, one of the oldest problems of govern- 
ment, is still almost as acute as it ever was. 
Supply, historically, is the raison d’étre for the 





House of Commons. In antiquity the Cortes of 
Aragon, the Cortes of Castille, and the States- 
General of France were the rivals of the English 
Parliament, but the latter alone survived, pri- 
marily because it secured control of the purse, 
while the other legislative bodies did not. Yet 
at present this control is limited. By a self- 
denying ordinance which has been continuously 
in force for more than two hundred years, the 
House of Commons will “ receive no petition for 
any sum relating to the public service, or pro- 
ceed upon any motion for a grant or charge 
upon the public revenue unless recom- 
mended by the Crown” (which means the Cabi- 
net). That puts the responsibility where it 
should be—squarely on the Executive; and it is 
still within the power of the Commons to reject 
or reduce the items which are recommended. 
But, in fact, so strictly does the party system 
operate, that the entire financial programme 
of the Ministry is always adopted without any 
substantial change, and, indeed, without dis- 
cussion of many of its features, except in cases 
where one party loses power on the question of 
passing the budget. The result is, that so far 
as appropriations are concerned, the House of 
Commons in many ways is little more than a 
rubber stamp for the Cabinet, which is really 
an executive committee of the House. 

An Ex-chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, has declared that “there 
is no more wasteful body thah the House 
of Commons.” For one economy that the 
House assists, it forces on the Ministry a 
hundred unnecessary extravagances. “We hate 
imposing taxes, but love to spend money.” 
And in this the House of Commons is exactly 
like other legislative bodies. Like other legisla- 
tures, also, it has been very much concerned by 
its impotence during the war; by the executive 
dictatorship which the exigencies of the con- 
flict forced it to sanction, and by the apparent 
impossibility of regaining its normal authority. 
Uneasy about the situation in general, and 
particularly anxious to effect economies, the 


















































House set up a Select Committee on National 
Expenditure to report how money could be 
saved and how the Legislature could exercise a 
real control. One of the reports of this Com- 
mittee declared that “there has not been a 
single instance in the last twenty-five years 
where the House of Commons, by its own direct 
action, has reduced on financial grounds any 
estimate submitted to it.” The debates on 
appropriations have been valuable for the 
discussion of policy and the efficiency of the 
administration, but the appropriations would 
not have been noticeably different if the 
estimates had not been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. In times past, the House of Commons 
humbled kings in order to control expenditure. 
Its task now is to control its agents, the Minis- 
try. For this the present financial procedure 
is largely futile, and to effect any improvement 
it is generally agreed that three reforms will be 
necessary. This is not the opinion of academic 
theorists but of the members of the House of 
Commons themselves, for there have been sev- 
eral very earnest debateson themanner in which 
there can be more adequate parliamentary con- 
trol. The proposals should be of interest in the 
United States, now about to control supply 
by a system which is modeled very largely on 
that of England. 

First of all, it is recognized that there must be 
a submission of the estimates in such a form 
that the Commons will be really able to have an 
intelligent opinion as to whether the executive 
programme is economical. That is a condi- 
tion which should be realized under the Ameri- 
can Budget Act and it will be interesting to 
see whether it is. In the second place, it is 
evident that a body of seven hundred members, 
supplied only with figures, the answers of 
Ministers, and chance facts, is not adapted 
to form any very intelligent opinion on the 
merits of the estimates. There must be some 
committee empowered to investigate estab- 
lishments, hold hearings, examine witnesses, 
and make recommendations to the Commons. 
In France there is real supervision through the 
powerful budget commissions of the Cham- 
bers. A similar expedient is already provided 
for in the-United States by the changes in the 
rules of the House of Representatives which 
send the appropriations to a single com- 
mittee; but this control will be ineffective un- 
less the committee is fortunately made up of 
men interested in finance, and willing to devote 
themselves to that drudgery of detail which is 
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essential if their power is to be intelligently 
directed; unless sectional claims are absolutely 
barred; and unless the House insists that its 
committee be economical and then accepts 
its recommendations. Thirdly, it must come 
to be realized in England that insistence on 
economy is not a vote of “no confidence” in the 
Government, with a consequent general election. 
At the present time, if a motion is made to 
reduce an estimate, the party in power need 
only marshall its supporters and the motion 
will be defeated, irrespective of its merits; 
such is the control which the Cabinet has over 
the Commons and so averse is the latter to a 
possible dissolution. That is not the case in 
France where the Cabinet is relatively weak, 
among other reasons because, although re- 
sponsible to the Chamber, it cannot dissolve it 
and force an appeal to the electorate. In the 
United States, with its separation of powers 
theory, Congress can insist on having its way. 

But, in a sense, the trouble is more deep- 
seated than the suggestion of these three minor 
adjustments would seem to indicate, and the 
experience of parliaments elsewhere shows 
very clearly that the introduction of a budget 
system will not solve all our troubles with 
regard to Congressional control of the purse. 
Economy and efficiency will have to be striven 
for, and there will be difficulty with regard to 
harmonizing taxation and expenditures, the 
amendment of budget proposals, the audit, 
and deficiencies. These are important but 
minor matters. The more fundamental trou- 
ble is this: 
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ferent functions. Adam Smith’s treatise on 
political science, published a century and a 
quarter ago, was entitled ‘“‘Lectures on Justice, 
Police Revenue, and Arms.”’ Those subjects, 
for his day, adequately indicated the scope of 
state authority, the chief problems with which 
legislatures had to deal; but at the present time, 
even apart from the abnormal control of the 
war, modern governments have become vast 
public service corporations. All states now 
exercise powers which cannot fairly be termed 
essential, their assumption being dictated by 
considerations of expediency rather than of 
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necessity. The collectivist state is no longer 
the idle dream of theorists; "it is almost upon 
us. Most critics inveigh against it on grounds 
of personal liberty. The point | wish to make 
here is that it imposes an almost unbearable 
burden on political institutions which were 
formed to deal with a few, comparatively sim- 
ple problems. The ordinary legislator simply 
has not the time necessary to secure the in- 
formation which will enable him to have 
intelligent opinions on the many questions 
which clamor for some legislative action. In 
England, also, a Parliament, devised for the 
government of two islands—in itself a sufficient 
burden—has become responsible for one fourth 
of the inhabitants of the globe. In the United 
States local self-government is a vanished 
dream rather than a reality, and the common- 
wealths are becoming mere geographical ex- 
pressions. Congress, with its powers enormously 
increased over those intended by the “founding 
Fathers,”’ spends, nevertheless, an astonishing 
proportion of its time on unimportant matters. 
Of the legislative grist which comes from the 
Congressional mill, more than half is of purely 
private or local concern. The number and 
complexity of governmental problems result, 
therefore, in inevitable legislative inefficiency. 

This change in the character of government 
is very largely responsible for one tendency 
which is constantly pointed out—the vast in- 
crease of executive power. There is a direct 
connection between legislative inefficiency and 
executive autocracy. In the United States we 
are accustomed to inveigh against the latter 
and to talk about making the Executive more 
responsible. That is an entirely laudable 
purpose, and it is not to be doubted that the 
powers of the irresponsible American Presi- 
dency are so great as to be alarming. But we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the com- 
plexity of modern life, with its many demands 
for governmental regulation, requires very 
extensive delegations to the Executive, and that 
even in countries where there is, in theory, an 
absolutely responsible government, critics point 
to the decline of parliamentary authority 
and the dictatorship of cabinets. Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George did not get their power 
simply because they wanted to have it and 
seized it. Parliamentary and Congressional 
inefficiency—or perhaps I| had better say in- 
ability to deal with their problems—magnified 
many times the offices of President and Prime 
Minister. If the cry now is simply to let the 


pendulum swing backward, it will stop at a 


point in its arc far removed from that indicated 
by the literary theory of constitutional division 
of power, and will result in poor functioning of 
the governmental machine. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if the pendulum can swing backward, 
so helpless is a large legislative body without 
leaders, and so impossible is it to check the 
delegation of power to administrative agencies. 
The choice, however, is not between autocracy 
and inefficiency; both can be prevented. If 
legislatures are to control expenditure or to 
exert a real influence on other governmental 
policies, they must organize for that purpose. 
Only the most efficient organization will make 
possible effective supervision. 


AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM IN FRANCE 


T IS an interesting fact that in France the 
pendulum seems to swing the other way, the 
criticism there being that the Executive does not 
play a large enough part in the government 
of the country. For this situation there are 
a number of causes, but not the least of them is 
a very efficient organization of the French 
Chamber into commissions, nineteen in num- 
ber. In their composition they represent 
faithfully the political groups in the Chamber, 
prepare legislation so that proceedings in the 
Chamber are frequently perfunctory and its 
business less congested, and, most important 
of all, organized to articulate with the Executive 
Departments, they are able to exert a control 
over administration which is unknown to the 
House of Commons or the American Congress. 
Their attention to details can be better informed 
and more effective than the roving criticism 
of the Chamber. Ministers appear before them 
and find in them able allies or severe critics. 
There is no separation of powers theory, as in 
the United States, to allow the departments 
to hold the legislature at arms length, and no 
cabinet dictatorship to protect department 
from legislative disapproval, as in England. 
The Commission on Foreign Affairs exercises 
a supervision over diplomacy which is far more 
informed and real than that possessed by the 
American Senate. 

In one important respect, however, the 
American Government stands alone. No- 
where, except in the United States, has the 
Upper Chamber more power than the Lower 
House. As a rule the makers of constitutions 
have intended that the popular branch of the 
legislature should pre-dominate; and this was 
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the intention (at least in one important re- 
spect) of the American Constitution, which 
provides that all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. But, 
apart from its duties as a council to advise the 
President, the Senate of the United States has 
steadily acquired power at the expense of the 
more democratic body, and this has occurred, 
I say, despite a constant, opposite tendency 
elsewhere. Only one other senate—that of 
the Australian Commonwealth—is equal in 
power, legally and practically, to the Lower 
House. The second chambers of France, 
Italy, Belgium, and most other European 
states, as well as those of New Zealand, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the South African 
Union, have a legal equality of power, but 
practically are weak. The Canadian Senate 
is the weakest and the French Senate the most 
powerful of these chambers; but the French 
Senate has not the influence of the Chamber 
of Deputies. It claims legal equality of power, 
but in practice, it admits the so-called “doctrine 
of the last word” as to money bills, and, in 
some respects, defers to the more popularly 
elected chamber on other matters. 

The special prerogative of the House of 
Representatives to originate money bills is too 
frequently nothing more than the prerogative 
to originate the enacting clause. The truth 
of this is abundantly illustrated by the recent 
tariff legislation, and it is notorious that, with 
regard to appropriations, the Senate is inclined 
to be more generous than the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The real function of the House 
of Representatives seems to be to try to eli- 
minate the increases sanctioned by the Senate. 
This division of authority will make very 
difficult, indeed, the efficient and economical 
operation of a budget system in the United 
States. The Executive will have to deal with 
two codrdinate Houses and the anomalies of 
this budgetary procedure may direct attention 
to the fact that, almost alone among modern 
states, we give enormous powers to a second 
chamber over which popular control is likely 
to be difficult and postponed. 

These three questions raised by the con- 
trol of the purse, and many other proposals 
for a readjustment of the machinery of popular 
government, are all masterfully considered by 
Lord Bryce’s recently published ‘‘ Modern 
Democracies,” a work comparable in many 
ways to Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois.” 
Montesquieu was the oracle who was always 
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cited and consulted in framing the American 
Constitution, and now, as worthy to rank 
with his great treatise, we have “Modern 
Democracies,’ by the author of what is in 
many ways the most remarkable description 
of our own political institution, ““The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.” 


“MODERN DEMOCRACIES” 


OLITICAL physiology, rather than anat- 

omy, is Lord Bryce’s subject. He is con- 
cerned, that is to say, with the manner in which 
governments actually work, rather than with 
their formal structure, and he does not bother 
with the location of the minor parts in the 
political machinery. He discusses, first, the 
considerations which are applicable to demo- 
cratic governments in general, and then gives 
an account of eight constitutional systems 
at work: Athens, the Republics of Spanish 
America, Switzerland, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, France, and New Zealand. 
Unfortunately he omits England, for, having 
served in legislatures and cabinets, he could 
not “be credited with impartiality.” But who, 
in writing on politics ever attained impar- 
tialityP It is knowledge and experience and 
insight and intimacy and candor that we want, 
and it is a pity that Lord Bryce refuses to dis- 
cuss the democracy which he knows best. 
Nevertheless, we should be thankful for the 
admirably lucid accounts of the political 
systems which he does include. His con- 
cluding criticism of democratic institutions 
in general; his analysis of certain phenomena 
which bear on the working of democracy every- 
where—the money power in politics, the back- 
ward races, letters, and arts—and his final 
reflections on the present and future of democ- 
racy (the problem of non-oligarchical leader- 
ship and radical movements) are simple enough 
for the tyro to understand and profound 
enough for the specialist to ponder. 

It is not too much to say that no other living 
man could have written Lord Bryce’s book, 
so exceptional have been his opportunities for 
travel, and observation of different govern- 
mental systems at work; his experience in 
English public life; his extensive acquaintance 
with politicians in the countries he discusses, 
and his background of legal and _ historical 
knowledge. American readers will regret that 
our own public life is so largely devoid of men 
who have any knowledge of political philosophy 
or governmental principles. The men we elect 
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are interested only in current politics. In 
England, Lord Morley, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Marriott, and a score of others appeal to 
wider audiences than their constituencies, 
but to mention American names would neces- 
sitate invidious paucity. Certainly, no Ameri- 
can could have produced Lord Bryce’s work. 
In the United States there has been much 
writing on politics, but most of it has been by 
academic authors. Furthermore, it has been 
largely monographic, dealing with special 
problems like the budget, or special subjects 
like constitutional law, and there is very little 
with which Lord Bryce’s volumes can be com- 
pared. They are dedicated to President 
Lowell of Harvard, “to whom Englishmen are 
indebted for an admirably lucid and exact 
description of their government in its theory 
and practice, ‘The Government of England,’”’ 
now unfortunately somewhat out of date. 
Despite this, and despite a meticulous analysis 
which sometimes obscures rather than illumines 
big problems, it is a remarkably able and read- 
able book. From the Collectivists, however, 
has come the most recent and in many ways the 
most brilliant criticism of English political 
institutions, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb’s 
“A Constitution for the Socialist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain.”” Their introductory 
chapters are a masterpiece of acute analysis 
and will be approved by readers who cannot 
accept their proposals for reform. One sug- 
gestion, however, bears on some of the con- 
siderations set forth above; a modification of 
the bicameral theory so that there will be 
one parliament to deal with political questions, 
and a second to deal with social and economic 
questions, each autonomous in its sphere, 
with the twilight zone being looked after by 
the two chambers in joint session. 

Of the American Government there has been 
no really adequate analysis since Lord Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth” and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “Congressional Government.” 
Both were first published more than thirty- 
five years ago, but both still repay careful read- 
ing. To see ourselves through foreign eyes, 
accustomed to watch a parliamentary govern- 
ment function, is an excellent way of apprecia- 
ting the vulgar forces which are more important 
than constitutional theories; and Mr. Wilson’s 
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incisive brochure, stressing the question of 
responsibility, is still as timely to-day as it 
was when it was written. His own Presidency 
furnishes a hundred illustrations of the truth 
of his criticisms, and while he does not give 
sufficient weight to the fact that political in- 
stitutions cannot be transplanted but must 
grow out of the life of a people, the quest for 
a responsible government will be aided by 
his analysis. France has suffered because her 
cabinet system, transplanted from England, 
has functioned rather roughly, and recently 
there has appeared the best description in 
English of French political problems—Pro- 
fessor E. M. Sait’s “Government and Politics 
of France.”” It is a modest book, clearly and at 
times brilliantly written, and contains many in- 
teresting generalizations and comparisons which 
put it far above most American text books, for 
they are, unfortunately, too descriptive. 
The task of the writer on politics is growing 
more and more difficult. Materials are in- 
creasing very rapidly. Democratic experi- 
ments in states which were formerly under the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian monarchies, and 
in such countries as India, China, and Egypt 
will put theories to newtests, and all generaliza- 
tion, therefore, must be provisional. Each 
writer, in Lord Bryce’s phrase, “hands on the 
torch to his successor and the succession is 
infinite.’ For the torch really to shed light, 
the study must be comparative. If govern- 
ment is, as Burke said it was, “a contrivance 
of human wisdom to provide for human wants,” 
American problems can be helped to a solution 
by the experience of other countries, for human 
wants are everywhere the same. Solution 
must be achieved, for there is no denying Ma- 
caulay’s pregnant dictum: “The great cause 
of revolution is this, that while nations move 
onward, constitutions stand still.’ And poli- 
tical progress is possible only if the citizen— 
whose desire for a budget system, for adminis- 
trative reorganization, and for other changes is 
responsible for Presidential and Congressional 
willingness to effect them—realizes that the 
matter is not one simply of current political 
controversies in the press, but that advances 
will come only with the aid of light from the 
torch taken by Lord Bryce from Montesquieu 
and handed on—to who knows whom? 
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COAL TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


How Every Householder Can Save Money and Help National Prosperity at the 


Same Time. 


How Our Coal Supply Can Give Us a Leading Place in World Trade 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


NE federal building in Wall 

Street, New York City, now holds 

gold coin and bullion to the 

value of $1,500,000,000. This 

is one fifth of all the gold that has 

been used as money in the world since the begin- 

ning of civilization. Never before has so much 

ot the precious yellow metal been collected inone 

place at one time. But great as is this enormous 

treasure which lies in one of Uncle Sam’s assay 

offices, it has only one half the value of the 

total quantity of coal purchased by fuel con- 
sumers in the United States in a single year. 

No raw material or natural resource is like 
coal in being a chief essential in the home as 
well as in industry. Coal is the muscle and 
sinew of both manufacture and commerce, 
and without it, dozens of useful products would 
largely lose their value. It is the nucleus 
around which our present civilization has been 
built. If we were to be cut off from an ade- 
quate supply of coal, our progress in industry 
for years to come would be backward instead 
of forward, for there is nothing we know of 
that could be utilized immediately fully to 
replace coal in our lives. 

Even if we were to develop and utilize, at 
once, every possible water-power resource in 
America, the total energy thus made available 
would replace only a small part of the horse- 
power now derived each year from coal. Oil 
will be the only important competitor of coal. 
The petroleum resources of the United States, 
so far as ground oil is concerned, have an 
estimated life of but twenty or thirty years. 
Therefore, looking ahead a dozen years or more, 
our hope for a fuel to supplement coal appears 
to be in the development of a shale-oil industry. 
The world’s oil-bearing shale resources are 
so great they are almost beyond computation. 

Next to oil, as a competitor of coal, is natural 
and artificial gas. Like ground oil, the coun- 
try’s supply of natural gas is limited to a com- 
paratively short period of time. The waste 
of natural gas, like the waste of coal and oil, 
has been appalling. Domestic consumers of 
natural gas obtain an efficiency of no more than 





14 per cent. from a gas cookstove, as a result 
of faulty appliances. 

There are some facts concerning natural gas 
which every citizen should know. He should 
understand that we are faced with a decreasing 
supply; that natural gas is a wasting asset, and 
one that is not being replaced by Nature; that 
only nine states are important producers of 
natural gas; that the cost per consumer for 
sinking a natural gas well and for providing 
equipment, pipelines, etc., is greater thanfor any 
other public service; that it is not uncommon 
for a well and even a field to reach a state of 
virtual exhaustion in twelve or fifteen months; 
and that of all the natural resources in the 
United States, natural gas will soonest be ex- 
hausted, and it will take not less than 36 million 
tons of coal to replace the gas now consumed. 

Artificial gas is also a competitor of 
coal, but at the same time, it is a by- 
product of the coal and oil industries, and when 
properly used is a boon to the public, because 
of the fuel saving that results. The artificial 
gas industry of the United States is made up 
of more than one thousand corporations, and 
represents a total investment of approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Artificial gasis directly supplied 
to 8,300,000 consumers in 4,600 cities, towns, 
and villages throughout the country, and serves 
a population of more than 40,000,000 people. 
It is estimated that 62,000 miles of street 
mains are used to distribute gas, and this does 
not include the small service pipes which con- 
vey the gas from the mains to the householders’ ° 
premises. It is estimated that 300 billion 
cubic feet of artificial gas is produced and 
distributed each year in the United States. 
In the making of this gas the companies use 
nearly 10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal; 
26,000,000 gallons of oil; 1,500,000 tons of 
coke; and 2,000,000 tons of anthracite coal. 

Care in the use of gas for fuel purposes would 
save the nation many millions of dollars each 
year. Here are a few rules to remember: See 
that the burners in the gas stove are not more 
than one and one-quarter inches below the 
cooking vessel. In other words, the gas flame 
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should be one and one-quarter inches high. 
When a higher flame is used, much of the heat 
generated goes out horizontally and is without 
effect in cooking. Never permit the flame 
to lick up along the side of the vessel, and make 
sure that the tip of the flame barely touches the 
bottom. The gas should burn with a pale 
blue, non-luminous flame; a luminous flame 
deposits soot and is otherwise wasteful. In 
order to get the proper type of flame, adjust the 
burner so as to admit the right amount of air. 
In the winter, when the gas pressure is low, 
either raise the burners or lower the position 
of the cooking vessel, so that the tip of the 
short flame will still touch the bottom. Often, 
it is necessary to lower the vessel to within 
one-half inch of the gas burner. Raising and 
lowering the cooking vessel or adjusting the 
burners is not a difficult job. 

Never burn gas under solid tops in cook- 
stoves. Use only grid tops or skeleton lids. 
Shut out all side drafts, so that the flames will 
not be deflected. Always place the vessel in 
position before lighting the gas, and eliminate 
red or yellow from the flame by adjusting the 
air shutter. Remember that a cooking vessel 
cannot be made any hotter after boiling com- 
mences, so when boiling begins, lower the 
flame. Always turn off the gas before removing 
the vessel, and do not forget that deposits of 
soot and scale on the bottoms of hot-water 
tanks, or inside of hot-water heaters make it 
necessary to use more gas. 

The greater use of gas in American homes 
will save large quantities of coal, but the 
benefits resulting from the wider use of gas are 
likely to be offset, to a considerable extent, by 
the declining production of natural gas. There- 
fore, viewed from any angle we choose, the coal 
problem remains perhaps the most important 
economic question confronting the people of the 
United States. 

The cost of coal more nearly and more 
directly affects the lives of the people of this 
country than any other widely used commodity. 
It enters into the cost of practically all of our 
necessities and most of our luxuries. When 
the price of coal goes up, the price of every- 
thing we use goes up; when coal comes down, 
all other things follow. In 1917, just before 
America entered the war, the labor cost per 
ton of anthracite coal was $1.51. Then the 
Government took hold of our coal industry, and 
wages were advanced by the Federal Fuel 
Administration and later by the award of a 
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United States Coal Commission, until now the 
labor cost per ton of hard coal is $4.07. The 
bituminous industry shows practically a like 
development in mining costs. At the com- 
mencement of the war, a ton of bituminous 
coal could be purchased in most of our mining 
fields for $1.50 a ton. From this low level, the 
price of bituminous coal rose to $7 or $8 a ton 
at the mines in most districts. Since these 
peak prices were recorded, there has come a 
substantial decline in soft-coal prices, and the 
outlook for a return of prices to a normal 
level is particularly good, if the Government 
will keep hands off, if consumers will exercise 
economy in the use of coal, and, most important, 
if the railroads will provide adequate trans- 
portation at a lower rate than now prevails. 


COAL CAPITAL VERSUS COAL LABOR 


IX hundred thousand miners throughout 

the country have refused to consider any 
reduction in wages before the termina- 
tion of the present agreements on March 
31, 1922. At that time, both the anthracite 
and bituminous wage contracts expire, 
and there is little doubt but that the 
miners will demand a continuance of the pres- 
ent rates. The final outcome, however, will 
depend on the attitude of the public, and for 
this reason it is probable that the miners will 
be compelled to see the wisdom of accepting 
an adjustment in wages, corresponding with 
the adjustments made in other basic industries. 
There can be no balance in the nation’s trade 
until each and every great business has been 
brought into line. If there is one thing that 
would be more likely than anything else to 
impede the satisfactory readjustment of the 
world’s business, it is a failure to bring the 
prices of anthracite and bituminous coal to a 
fair and reasonable level. 

A few years ago, when the coal industry was 
in a sad condition financially, and bituminous 
operators in most fields were hardly earning 
the interest on their bonds, a delegation of coal- 
mine owners went to Washington and implored 
the Government to investigate conditions and 
permit the coal industry to accumulate and 
circulate figures covering production, prices, 
etc., so that this information might tend to 
stabilize the business. Federal officials did not 
look with favor upon the proposal, much to the 
disappointment of the coal operators. Now, 
members of the Government are urging legisla- 
tion that practically requires the coal owners 















to do the thing that these operators once pro- 
posed. But the coal men, having had a taste 
of real prosperity, due partly to the war, but 
mostly to Federal regulation and inadequate 
transportation, which latter curtailed produc- 
tion and,advanced prices, can see nothing allur- 
ing in the Government’s present proposal. If 
the public is wise, it will let the coal operators 
have their way, remembering that the pro- 
ductive capacity of our bituminous mines, 
just now, is far greater than our consumptive 
capacity. 

When the nation has solved its railroad 
problem, it need not worry at ail about an ade- 
quate supply of fuel. Let those who want to 
regulate the coal industry devote their atten- 
tion to getting our carriers back into shape, 
and the nation’s fuel business will need no 
Federal control. With plenty of cars and 
sufficient motive power, there will be more than 
enough coal for everyone, and the prices will be 
low. In fact, if transportation becomes ade- 
quate, the principal danger will be from prices 
that are too low, rather than from prices that 
are too high. Then another delegation of coal 
men will go to Washington asking for help, 
and the Government will again refuse aid. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


HE nation’s prosperity is largely depen- 

dent on a well-managed and profitably op- 
erated coal industry. For this reason, we must 
now encourage the building up of a world-wide 
coal business. We are living in an age when 
world power depends upon the relatively cheap 
production of coal and iron. A nation that de- 
liberately throws away its advantages in this 
respect is, economically speaking, digging 
its own grave. Prior to the war, the British 
transacted 71 per cent. of the entire seaboard 
coal trade of the world. Then, British exports 
totaled more than 76,000,000 tons, and in 
addition, Great Britain supplied 22,000,000 
tons each year to coaling stations and for ships’ 
bunkers. To-day British exports of coal are 
running at the rate of less than 25,000,000 tons 
annually. The question arises, will the United 
States or will Great Britain control the coal 
markets of the world in the coming years? 
The nations of the world which have no coal at 
all, or only an insufficient supply, require in the 
neighborhood of a hundred million tons of coal 
each year, and this fuel must come either 
from the British Isles or from the United 
States. That America has a great opportunity 
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in this world field is clearly evidenced by a 
study of the facts in the case. 

Last year 1,185,000 men were employed in 
the mines of Great Britain, producing 
229,000,000 tons, or an output per man em- 
ployed of 193 tons. Here in the United States 
the average production per man employed is 
upward of goo tons. In 1920 British mine 
owners employed 10 per cent. more miners 
than they did in 1913, and with these addi- 
tional miners the collieries produced 58,000,000 
tons less coal. The cost of coal in England for 
the month of March was more than thirty-nine 
shillings per ton. With the pound sterling at 
par, this would be the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $10 perton. Herein the United States 
it is a poor mine that cannot produce a ton of 
bituminous coal for $3 or $3.50 a ton. 

One thing is sure. Now that America has 
plenty of ships, Great Britain must reduce her 
costs of mining at least 50 per cent., if she would 
compete successfully in foreign markets with 
American coal exporters. Furthermore, Great 
Britain must enlarge her production materi- 
ally, for the coal needs of England are about 
190 million tons annually; so, in order to return 
to her former position of preéminence in the 
coal world, she must produce considerably 
more than the output now being mined. Brit- 
ish operators must adopt labor-saving and cost- 
reducing machinery, and this is not going to 
be an easy task, in view of the dictatorial atti- 
tude of the British Miners’ Union. Recently 
in one month in Wales, where mining is done 
mostly by hand, the average output per miner 
for the entire month was but fifteen tons, or 
slightly more than one half ton for each working 
day. In an average American mine, equipped 
with modern machinery, it is not unusual fora 
single miner to turn out fifteen tons in a single 
working day. As the situation stands to-day, 
American coal can be mined in West Virginia, 
transported 200 or more miles to the seaboard, 
loaded into ships, and landed in England for 
less than it costs to mine a ton of coal in a 
British colliery under present conditions. This 
statement becomes more startling when I add 
that this can be done under an American 
mining wage considerably in excess of Eng- 
land’s present scale. 

Now all of this sounds very hopeful for the 
future of America’s coal export trade. How- 
ever, the outcome will depend on whether or 
not American operators immediately take steps 
to eliminate the handicaps that now confront 
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them. In Great Britain the problem to be 
overcome is inefficient labor and a lack of 
modern equipment. Here, we are hampered 
by inadequate coal docks and pier equipment. 
If the British deliberately gave up the world’s 
coal markets, we could not step in and take 
this trade without enlarging our shiploading 
facilities on the Atlantic seaboard. At the 
present time, the total average coal-loading 
capacity of all our Atlantic Coast export coal- 
docks is about 135,000 tons per ten-hour day. 
This means that working ten hours for 300 
days in a year, we can load only 40,500,000 tons 
of coal. Now these same docks must also 
handle a considerable tonnage of coal annually 
for New England, as well as 5,000,000 tons of 
bunker coal for the use of ships. It is evident, 
therefore, that unless something is done at 
once to enlarge our coal-loading facilities ma- 
terially, the United States need not hope to 
gain a permanent position as the world’s lead- 
ing coal export nation. 

It is to be hoped that the people of the United 
States will realize in full the importance of our 
present opportunity in the world’s coal market. 
The more we study the lesson of Great Britain, 
the more evident it becomes that we need not 
expect to reéstablish our merchant marine 


permanently, unless we go forward firm in the 
idea that our shipping and our coal interests 


must be closely allied. In England, in most 
cases, either shipping controls coal, or coal con- 
_trols shipping. In the past, England would 
only allow her vessels to seek American coal 
when she had had no other cargo available, so 
that while the cost of the English coal f.o.b. 
vessel was invariably higher than the cost of 
American coal f.o.b. vessel, the English colliery 
owner was able to make c.i.f. prices so low that 
America was unable to compete successfully in 
the world’s coal markets, except to a very 
limited degree. Unless we watch our step, 
the same condition will again exist. 

The American public must get out of its 
mind the idea that a large export coal trade 
means higher prices for coal here in the United 
States. Quite the reverse is true. American 
miners have demanded wage increases because 
they had too little employment and could not 
make both ends meet, working only two thirds 
of the time, unless they received high wages 
for this part time employment. If we can 
build up a worth while foreign business in coal, 
our miners will have more regular employment, 
and the operating companies will be able to 
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produce coal more cheaply, because overhead 
charges will be reduced as production increases. 
As an example of how misinformation is often 
circulated, we have only to remember recent 
reports which stated that the scarcity of an- 
thracite coal was due to large exports of this 
fuel and to its use on our merchant marine. The 
truth is that practically no anthracite has ever 
been exported to Europe, and very little of it 
has ever been used on ocean steamers for fuel 
purposes. There is an old saying that “com- 
merce follows the flag’’; this should be amended 
to read, “commerce follows fuel.” 

As already stated, a large export trade will 
tend to stabilize the bituminous coal industry, 
and this should redound to the benefit of 
domestic consumers of coal. But there is 
another and a better way for both individuals 
and corporation to reduce their annual coal 
bills, and that is by exercising greater care and 
intelligence in burning coal. 


RAILROAD PRODIGALITY IN COAL 


ERHAPS the greatest waste of coal is by 
our railroads. At the present time, the 
country’s carriers use about 27 per cent. of all 
the bituminous coal produced in the United 
States each year. If this tonnage were placed in 
standard coal cars and coupled in a single train, 
it would have a length of 26,260 miles. If 
moving at a constant speed of twenty miles an 
hour, this train would require fifty-five days to 
pass a given point. Such a volume of coal would 
be sufficient to pave a roadway from New York 
City to San Francisco, one foot in thickness 
and one half mile wide. 

The railroads are badly in need of locomo- 
tives and cars. If our transportation lines 
were to effect a saving of 2 per cent. in their 
annual consumption of coal, the amount thus 
laid aside would be sufficient to purchase 
several hundred modern locomotives, and 
thousands of freight cars. For each 1 per cent. 
of fuel saved, the railroads of the United States 
effect a direct gain of about 5 million dollars 
while the indirect saving amounts to a sum that 
is equally as great. Of all the coal that is used 
in the fire-box of a locomotive, only 6 per cent. 
of the total value of the fuel is applied to the 
work of moving the freight or passenger cars. 

When a-pound of coal is burned in a freight 
locomotive at ordinary freight train speed, it 
will furnish sufficient energy to carry one ton 
fifteen miles. An ordinary passenger locomo- 
tive consumes a pound of fuel for every fifty- 
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two feet it travels. Each unnecessary stop 
made with a heavy freight or passenger train 
represents a fuel loss of from 500 to 750 pounds 
of coal, depending on the weight of the train, 
the length of the stop and the grade conditions. 
A brake-line air leak on a train of fifty freight 
cars has been known to cause a loss of as much 
as 2,540 pounds of coal in a ten-hour period. 
The loss of coal each time a modern locomotive 
pops off for five minutes is about seventy-five 
pounds. If locomotive firemen were to save a 
little more than one shovelful of coal out of 
each ton used, the total saving would be equal 
to nearly 1 per cent. of all the coal handied. 
The ultimate in fuel economy on our rail- 
roads is a long way off. Railroad practice 
in many parts of our country is far from being 
modern. For example, the brick arch, if 
applied to an American locomotive, and pro- 
perly operated and maintained, will save ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. of the locomotive’s 
fuel; yet some of the largest roads in the coun- 
try are only now commencing to equip locomo- 
tives with this well known fuel-saving device. 


SOME HINTS ON COAL ECONOMY 


URING the war, stress was laid on econ- 

omy in household heating and cooking 
practices. The reason was the vital need for 
coal to carry on the fight. Now, unfortunately, 
we hear very little about waysand means tosave 
coalinourhomes. Here is one thing to remem- 
ber. Each householder profits just as much from 
making four tons of coal do the work now done 
by five, as he does from a 20 per cent. reduction 
in prices. Fuel waste would be less if con- 
sumers kept in mind a few facts. In American 
homes there is too much heat and too little 
moisture. Dry air at 70 degrees generally 
feels cooler than moist air at 60 degrees. 
Moisture is the great bed blanket Mother 
Nature has supplied for the inhabitants of the 
earth. The atmosphere in many houses drys 
a person out just as wet clothes are dried out 
on a wash line. Body evaporation carries 
away heat and we feel chilly. Every house 
should have a hygrometer as well as a ther- 
mometer, and as much attention should be 
paid to humidity readings as to temperature 
readings. There are dozens of ways to humi- 
dify a house. Radiator pans may be used, or 
the householder may adopt some simple plan 
like hanging a soaking-wet bath towel over the 
back of a radiator. Even a boiling kettle in a 
room is helpful. Moist air is a preventive 
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as well as a cure for catarrh: It retains its heat 
much longer than dry air, and as a consequence, 
less coal is needed to keep such air warm. In 
an atmosphere containing proper moisture, a 
temperature of from 64 to 68 degrees is scienti- 
fically best for the human race. 

In firing a house-heating furnace, do not 
poke and slice the fire more than necessary, 
and do not break the bed from the top. Break 
all lumps into pieces; firing large lumps is 
wasteful. In shaking the ashes, do not shake 
through unburned fuel. The first glow in the 
ash pit is a warning to stop. In winter, main- 
tain the fuel bed ten inches thick; in mild 
weather, decrease the depth and keep a layer of 
ashes on the grate under the live coals. Re- 
move ashes frequently and brush the flue once 
a week. Be economical of hot water. To heat 
only a gallon of water from 40 degrees to 150 
degrees requires about a quarter pound of coal. 
If we use ten gallons of hot water in taking a 
bath, at the above rate, we consume two and 
a half pounds of coal. Even in our use of cold 
water we should exercise care, for some of our 
small municipal plants consume as much as a 
pound of coal in pumping twenty-five gallons 
of water. People often leave a faucet open 
simply to get a cold drink of water. 

Some industries campaign among. theif 
customers in behalf of economy of usage. Fo. 
instance, the gas industry spends thousand: 
of dollars each year in an effort to improve al. 
gas-consuming devices. One gas company 
last year spent $65,000 to reduce the waste o! 
gas in the homes of its customers. Anothei 
concern coined the phrase, “matches are 
cheaper than gas,” and this little reminder has 
caused many people to extinguish needless 
flames and then relight the burners when there 
was work to be done. 

This farsighted policy is based on the belief 
that waste of gas by faulty appliances or other- 
wise, causes high gas bills. High bills breed 
complaints. Complaints mean letter writing, 
delayed payments, and dissatisfied customers. 
The companies believe that satisfied customers 
mean more to them than the small revenue 
that might come from the excessive use of gas. 
Members of the coal industry often complain 
that the public is hostile toward their business 
without cause. The mine owners might lessen 
this hostility by showing more interest in the 
question of economy in coal consumption. 
Good-will, like corn or wheat, grows only where 
it is planted and cultivated. ~ 
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Other Adventures in the Desert 


By COL. THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


HE Turkish engineers, who had 

blown up the wells, reported to their 

Government that every source of 

water was utterly destroyed. One 

of our secret friends sent a message 
to say that he had been present at the firing of 
the King’s well at Jefer, and that the charges of 
_ dynamite were all set in the top of the shaft. In 
his opinion, the well was not filled up, but the 
upper courses of stone had been blown inward, 
and keyed together. We would find them 
arching over the mouth of the well, and the 
bottom still intact. Soon a June morning we 
__rode out from Bair in good hope. 

We marched that day, and slept the night in 
the great plain of Jefer. Next day at noon we 
reached the wells, whose condition seemed 
very bad. They were all ruined, apparently 
beyond our mending, and we began to wonder 
where we would have to ride for our next drink. 
However, in the end we collected around the 
King’s well (Auda’s family property) and 
sounded about it with a tent-mallet. The 
ground rang hollow, and we called for volun- 
teers to dig down into it and make sure. 

It was a hot task for a mid-day in summer, 
in that blinding white place, but necessary, 
for if it failed we would have to go sixty miles 
in the night to the next well. The Jefer plain 
is of pure hard mud, as flat as the hand, white 
with salt, and thirty miles across—but it was 
easy digging, since there were no stones, and 
the explosion which shifted the masonry had 
cracked and loosened the soil about it. As 
they dug and threw out the earth, the core of 
the well rose up like a round tower in the centre 
of their hole. This proved that the damage was 
indeed superficial, and we began very carefully 


to take away the ruined head of the pile. Some 
of the stones were difficult to move, for they 
had become interlocked in their fall; but this 
was all the better sign and we worked harder. 
Before sunset, they shouted that there was no 
more earth, that the interstices between the 
blocks were clear, and that they heard the mud- 
fragments that slipped down splashing many 
feet below. Half an hour afterward there was 
a rush and rumble, followed by heavy splashes 
and then yells. We ran up to see what it was, 
and found the well yawning open, no longer a 
tube, but a great bottle-shouldered pit, twenty 
feet across; and the bottom was black with 
water and white with the spray where the last 
Ageyli, who had been clearing away the blocked 
stones when the key slipped, was striking out 
lustily to keep his head above water. 
Everybody stood and laughed for a long time, 
while the Mirzugi lowered him a noose of rope, 
and out we pulled him, very wet and fright- 
ened, but quite unhurt. We rewarded and 
feasted the diggers, and watered our camels 
all night, while a second squad of Ageyli, with 
a long chorus, built the mouth up again in 
an 8-foot wall of mud and stones. At dawn 
the earth was stamped in round it, and the 
well stood complete to the surface of the desert, 
as fit, in appearance, as it hadever been. Only 
the water was not too plentiful. We worked it 
all the twenty-four hours, and ran it toa cream; 
and still there were some camels not satisfied. 
From Jefer riders went forward into the 
Dhumaniyeh tents at Batra, to lead their 
promised attack against the Turkish post of 
Fuweila, which covered the great spring of 
Aba el Lissan, and the edge of the plateau, 
where the road to Akaba drops down in steep 











We decided to 


waves to the Guweira plain. 
sit in Jefer till the morning of the first, when 
the messengers ought to return with news 
of how the attack had gone. 


NEWS OF A MASSACRE 


T DAWN next morning, a tired horseman 
rode in with news that the Dhumaniyeh 
had fired on the Fuweila post yesterday, as 
soonasourmen had reached them. Thesurprise, 
however, had not been complete, and the 
Turks had been able to man their stone breast- 
works. The Arabs fell back into cover, and 
the enemy, believing that they had only an 
ordinary affray to cope with, had made a 
sortie on their horses and swept down upon the 
Dhumaniyeh tents across the ridge. The men 
were all out fighting, and in their anger the 
Turks had smashed the tents and furniture, and 
cut the throats of the women and children. 
The Arabs got down from the hill-tops too late 
to save their families, but in time to cut off 
and kill the men who had massacred them. To 
complete their vengeance, they assaulted the 
now weak garrison of the fort, and carried it in 
their first rush. 

We were ready saddled and waiting, so we 
got off in ten minutes, and rode southwest- 
ward toward E] Haj, the first station south of 
Maan on the Hedjaz Railway, and on our 
direct road for Fuweila. At the same time, 
we sent a small party northwestward, to cross 
the line just above Maan, and make a diversion 
on that side. Especially they were to try 
and capture the great herds of sick camels 
which the Turks used to pasture about Shobek, 
to wait until they were again fit enough for 
service. We calculated that the news of the 
Fuweila disaster would only have just reached 
Maan, and that before the Turks could as- 
semble a relief column and transport for it, 
our northern party might catch their camels, 
and our main body would be on the railway, 
where we intended to execute such demolitions 
as would compel the relief expedition to be 
deflected from Fuweila thither. 


BRIDGE BLASTING INTERRUPTED 


O WE rode steadily through the flowing 
mirage until the afternoon, when we de- 
scended on the line with little opposition, and 
cleared a long stretch of it, capturing the weak 
guards and patrols. The Turks could not 


distinguish us in the heat haze, and we took 
them without casualties to ourselves. 


Then 
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the explosives arrived, and we began to blow 
up some of the numerous bridges of this section, 
and to cut the rails. The noise of the explo- 
sions would give instant notice of us to Maan, 
and we hoped it would bring the enemy 
down upon us in the night—or rather down 
to parts where they would find no enemy, 
but many broken bridges. The drainage vents 
in the spandrels of the arches were still open, 
and thanks to them we worked well and 
cheaply. Five pounds of gelatine in these 
holes shattered all the arch, and stripped the 
side walls. Each bridge took no more than 
six minutes to do. By sunset we had ruined 
ten bridges and many rails, and had exhausted 
our supply of explosives. So we called our 
force together and rode five miles west of the 
line in the dark, till we were in a covered place. 
There, we made fires and baked bread. 

However, our meal was barely cooked when 
some horsemen rode up and said that at sun- 
set a long column of fresh troops of infantry 
with guns had appeared at Aba el Lissan from 
Maan. This was most unwelcome, for the 
Arabs were disorganized by victory, and had 
had to abandon their ground to the Turks 
without fighting. They were now at Batra, 
waiting for us. We learnt afterward that 
this surprising vigor of the enemy was 
accidental. They had left Maan in the 
morning, marched gently along the motor road 
through Waheida and Mreigha to Aba el 
Lissan, and thence uphill toward the old 
post, which was deserted except for the silent 
vultures flying round the stone walls in quick 
uneasy rings. The battalion commander feared 
that this sight might be too much for his young 
troops, and so led them back to the spring of 
Aba el Lissan in its steep narrow valley and 
camped them there in peace all night. 

This news shook us into quick life. We 
threw our baggage across our camels and rode 
off with the messengers, over the rolling downs 
of this end of the table-land of Syria. We 
carried our hot bread in our hands, and ate it 
while we rode, and with it mingled the taste 
of the dust of our large force as it crossed 
the valley bottoms, and the strange, keen smell 
of the wormwood which overgrew all the slopes. 
In the still air of these hot summer evenings in 
the hills, everything strikes very suddenly on 
the senses; and when marching in a long 
column, as we were doing, the front camels, 
pacing cautiously in the dark, kick the dust- 
laden branches of the aromatic shrubs, the 
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scent-particles fly up, and hang in a long mist 
upon the air, scenting the passage of all those 
behind. 

We rode all night, and when dawn came 
we dismounted on the crest of the hills between 
Batra and Aba el Lissan, with a wonderful 
view to the west of the green and gold plain of 
Guweira, and beyond it the ruddy mountains, 
hiding Akaba and the sea. Gasim abu Dum- 
eik, the head of the Dhumaniyeh was waiting 
there for us with his hard-bitten tribesmen, 
We talked for a few minutes, made rapid plans. 
and scattered for the work. We could not go 
forward to Akaba, with any hope of success, 
while this battalion held the head of the pass; 
and if we could not dislodge it, all our two 
months’ hazard and labor would go for nothing. 
Fortunately, the enemy made our work easier 
by bad dispositions. They remained supinely 
in the hollow, while we split into sections and 
crowned all the hills about them unobserved. 
Then we began to snipe them steadily in their 
positions under the slopes and rock faces and by 
the water, hoping to provoke them to come out 
and charge uphill at us. Meanwhile Zaal 
went off with the horsemen and cut the Maan 
telegraph and telephone wires in the plain 
behind. 


WITHERING HEAT 


HE situation endured all day. It was 

terribly hot, hotter than | had ever felt 
it before in Arabia, and the anxiety and con- 
stant effort made it hard for us. Even many 
of the tough tribesmen broke down under the 
beating of the sun, and crawled or had to be 
carried under the shade of rocks to recover. 
We had little water and could not detach 
enough men to bring more to us, so that thirst 
was added to our pains. We had to run up and 
down, supplying our lack of numbers by 
mobility, looking over the ridges for a spot 
from which to shoot, or to counter some 
Turkish effort. The hill-sides were steep 
and difficult, and exhausted our breath, and the 
long plants and grasses wove about our drag- 
ging feet as we ran, and seemed to pluck us 
backward. We had to be very careful of our 
ammunition, and each round was fired grud- 
gingly, for our rifles were so hot with the sun 
that they seared our hands, and the rocks on 
which we lay burned the skin off our fore- 
arms and off our chests, so that later they 
peeled in great painful sheets. Our feet, of 
course, were harder ;yet even they were severely 
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tried,and before the evening, many of the more 
energetic men were leaving rusty prints upon 
the ground at every stride. 

We consoled ourselves with the knowledge 
that the enemy in their enclosed valley would 
be hotter than we were on the open hills, and 
also, that they were Turks, men of white meat, 
little apt for warm weather. We clung tightly 
to them, and did not let them move or mass or 
sortie out against us cheaply. They could do 
nothing adequate in return. We were no 
targets for their rifles, for we moved with 
speed and eccentricity, and we were able to 
laugh at their little mountain gun which they 
fired up at us. Its shells passed over our 
heads and burst hundreds of feet in the air 
behind us—yet, of course, so far as they could 
see, fairly on the hostile summit of the hill. 

In the afternoon, | had a heat-stroke myself, 
or pretended to have one, for | was worn out by 
the weariness of it all, and cared no longer 
how it went. So I crept down into a hollow 
to the southeast, where there was a trickle of 
thick water in a muddy cup of the hills, and 
tried to suck some moisture off the dirt through 
my sleeve. Masir joined me, panting like a 
tired animal, with his cracked and bleeding 
lips gaping apart in his distress; and then old 
Auda appeared striding down powerfully, his 
eyes bloodshot and staring, his face working 
with excitement. He croaked hoarsely with 
joy when he saw us spread out there anyhow 
by the stones, trying to find coolness under 
them, and said to me. “Well, how is it with 
the Howeitat? All talk and no work?” 
“Indeed,” I returned for I was angry with 
everyone and with myself, “they shoot a lot 
and hit a little.” 

Auda turned almost pale with rage, and 
tore his headcloth off trembling, and threw 
it on the ground beside me. Then he ran back 
uphill like a madman, shouting out to his men 
on this side and on that in his dreadful strained 
and rustling voice. 


A CHARGE OF THE CAMEL-MEN 


HEY came together to him, and after a 

moment, scattered away downhill. | 
feared things were going wrong, and struggled 
up to Auda again where he was glaring out 
alone from the hill-top; but all he would say to 
me was: “Get your camel, if you want to see 
the old man’s work.” Nasir called for his 
camel, and we all mounted. 
The Arabs passed in front of us into a little 














rising place, which led to a low crest, and be- 
yond the crest we knew the hill-side went down 
in a hollow slope to the Aba el Lissan valley, 
somewhat below the spring. All our four 
hundred camel-men were collected here, on our 
side of the ridge, holding together in a close 
mass, just out of sight of the enemy. We 
rode to their head, and asked the Shimt what 
it was, and where the horsemen had gone. 
He pointed over the ridge to the next valley 
above us, and said: “With Auda there,” and 
as he spoke there were yells and shots in a 
sudden torrent from beyond the crest, and we 
kicked our camels furiously to the edge to see. 
There were our fifty horsemen coming down 
the last ridge into the main valley like a thunder- 
bolt, at full gallop, shooting from the saddle. 
As we watched them we saw two or three go 
down, but the rest tore forward at a marvellous 
speed, and the Turkish infantry, which had 
been huddled together under the cliff, making 
ready to cut their way desperately northward 
toward Maan in the first dusk, began to sway 
in and out, and finally broke before their rush. 

Nasir screamed at me “Come on” with his 
bloody mouth, and we all plunged our camels 
madly over the slope, and down toward the 
head of the fleeing enemy. The slope was not 
too steep for a camel gallop, but steep enough 
to make their pace terrific, and their course 
uncontrollable, at least for me. Indeed, I 
had great difficulty in sitting my plunging 
animal at all. The Arabs extended to right 
and left, when the ground widened, and began 
to shoot from the saddle into the Turkish 
brown as we charged. The Turks had been 
too bound up in terror of Auda’s fiery charge 
on their rear, to see us as we came over the 
eastward slope, so we also took them by sur- 
prise, and in the flank. Anyway a charge of run- 
away camels going nearly thirty miles an 
hour would sweep away everything living 
in its track. 


A POOR AIM, AND ITS RESULT 


INE was a Sherari racing camel, Naama. 

I had bought her for a great price in 

Nebk the month before, and she stretched 
herself out, and hurled herself downhill with 
such might that we soon outdistanced all the 
others. The Turks fired a few shots, but 
mostly they only shrieked and tried to run; and 
the bullets they did send at us were not very 
harmful, since it takes a heavy weight of metal 
to bring a charging camel down ina heap. | had 
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got amongst the first of them, and was shooting 
(with a pistol, of course, for only an expert- 
rider can use a rifle at the gallop,) when sud- 
denly my camel tripped and went down emptily 
on its face. I was torn completely from the 
saddle, and went sailing grandly through the 
air for a considerable distance, landing with a 
crash that seemed to beat all the life and feeling 
out of me. I just lay there passively, waiting 
for the Turks to kill me, continuing the verse 
of a half-forgotten poem whose rhythm, some- 
thing, perhaps the long stride of the camel, 
had brought back to my mind as we leaped 
down the hillside: 


For Lord I was free of all Thy flowers, but I 
chose the world’s sad roses 

And that is why my feet are torn and mine eyes 
are dim with sweat, 

But at Thy terrible Judgment seat when this my 
tired life closes 

I am ready to reap whereof I sowed, and pay my 
righteous debt. 


And at the same time another part of my mind 
thought what a poor squashed thing | would 
look, when that following cataract of live men 
and camels had poured over me. 

However, after a long time | finished my 
poem, and no Turks came to me, and no camel 
trod on me; a curtain seemed taken away 
from my ears and there was a great noise in 
front. So I sat up and saw the battle over, 
and our men driving together and cutting 
down the last broken remnants of the enemy. 
Behind me was my camel’s body, which had 
lain there like a rock, and divided the charge 
into two streams past me; and in the back of 
its skull was the heavy bullet of the fifth shot 
I had fired! Ahmed brought me Obeyd, my 
spare camel, and then Nasir came up leading 
the Turkish commander, whom he had rescued, 
wounded, from Mohammed el Dheilan’s wrath. 
The silly man had refused to surrender, and 
was trying to restore the day for his side with 
a baby pistol. 

The Howeitat were very fierce, for the 
slaughter of their women the day before had 
been a new and horrible side of war, suddenly 
revealed to them. In all the history of the 
desert there are only two instances of inten- 
tional harm to a woman, and every Arab is 
brought up to execrate the authors of those 
outrages in passionate songs. However, there 


were about one hundred and sixty prisoners, 
many wounded; and about three hundred 
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dead and dying were scattered over the open 
valley beside the road. A few of the enemy 
got away, notably some mounted men, and 
their Motalga guides. Mohammed el Dheilan, 
chased them for three miles into Mreigha 
hurling insults at them as he rode, that they 
might know him and keep out of his way. 
Among them was Dhaif Allah, who had done 
us the good turn about the well at Jefer. 


HOW THE KORAN KEEPS OFF BULLETS 


UDA came swinging up to us on foot, 
his eyes dancing with joy, and the words 
bubbling incoherently from his mouth... . 
“Work, work, where are words? Work, buil- 
letsy abu Tayi,” and he held up his shattered 
field glasses, his pierced revolver holster, and 
his leather sword-scabbard, cut to ribbons. He 
had been right through a volley, which had 
killed his mare under him, but the six bullets 
through his equipment had left him scatheless. 
He told me later in confidence, that he had 
bought a miniature Koran for one hundred and 
twenty pounds, thirteen years before, and had 
not since been wounded. It was one of the 
little Glasgow reproductions, costing eighteen 
pence in England, but the other Arabs are too 
afraid of Auda to laugh at his superstition 
(unworthy in a grown Bedouin) or to explain 
the bad bargain that he made. 

I made haste to question the prisoners about 
themselves and their movements, and what 
more there was in Maan, since their prompt 
appearance at Fuweila made me fear that the 
garrison had perhaps been heavily reinforced. 
But the shock had been too great for them, 
and they could only gape at me or gabble 
unintelligibly. Man after man whom I ques- 
tioned could not speak a sane word. They 
wept and embraced my knees, swearing that 
they were Moslems and my brothers; and that 
was all the sense left in them. Finally I got 
angry, and took one of them aside, and was 
rough to him, shocking him by new pain 
into a half-understanding, in which he replied 
to simple questions well enough, and very 
reassuringly. I learnt that their battalion 
was the only reinforcement, and merely a 
reserve battalion; and that the troops left 
in Maan would not be enough to defend the 
perimeter. 

This meant we could take it, and the How- 
eitat clamored to be led there at once. The 
dream of unlimited booty lured them, though 
what we had taken here was a rich prize. 
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However, Nasir, and later Auda, helped me 
restrain them. We could take Maan, but we 
had no support, no base nearer than Wijh three 
hundred miles away, no communications, no 
money. 

Meanwhile our Arabs had plundered all 
there was to be found on the Turks, in their 
train, or at their camp, and then soon after 
moonrise Auda came to us and said that we 
must make a move. This annoyed Nasir 
and myself. 

However, Auda insisted on it. Partly, it 
was superstition again (he feared the newly 
dead all around); partly, he thought that the 
Turks might return in force from some quarter, 
or other clans of the Howeitat might surprise 
us lying here broken and asleep. Some of 
them were his blood enemies; others might be 
coming in to help our battle, and in the dark- 
ness think we were the Turks, and fire upon us 
blindly. So we roused ourselves, and kicked 
the unfortunate wounded prisoners into life. 
These had to march, for the most part. Some 
twenty of our camels were dead or dying from 
our charge, and of spares we only had the old 
baggage camels that had carried the dynamite. 
They hardly mounted ourselves, and many of 
our animals were too weak to carry a double 
burden. Those that could be were loaded with 
an Arab and a Turk; but some of the Turkish 
wounded were too hurt to hold themselves on 
the pillion behind the saddle. In the end, we 
had to leave about twenty of them behind on 
the grass beside the spring, where at least 
they would not die of thirst, though there was 
little hope of life or rescue for them. 

Nasir set himself to find blankets for the 
abandoned men, who were half naked, and | 
went off down the valley to where the fight 
had been, to see if the dead had any clothes 
they could spare for them. 

The dead lay naked under the moon, Turks 
are much whiter-skinned than the Arabs among 
whom | had been ii.ing, and these were mere 
boys. Close around them lapped the dark 
wormwood, now heavy with dew and sparkling 
like sea spray. Wearied in mind and body, 
I felt that I would rather be of this quiet 
company than with the shouting, restless mob 
farther up the valley, boasting of their speed 
and strength, and quarrelling over the plunder. 
For, however this campaign might go with 
its unforeseen toils and pains, death must 
be the last chapter in the history of every man 
of us. 





